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SC: TELL  IT 
LIKE  IT  IS 


Hello! 

Just  want  to  let  you  know  how 
much  I  like  the  new  Space  City!  I 
liked  it  even  before  you  changed  it 
somewhat  as  I  think  Houston  most 
definitely  needs  a  paper  to  really  in¬ 
form  the  people.  The  dailies  are  good 
but  they  don’t  go  far  enough  and 
even  leave  an  awful  lot  unsaid.  .  .  they 
don't  investigate  to  find  out  how  it 
really  was!  But  not  so  Space  City! 
—  you  tell  it  like  it  is  regardless  of 
whose  toes  you  step  on  and  that’s  the 
way  it  should  be. 

After  years  of. sleeping,  people  are 
beginning  to  wake  up  and  realize  that 
things  aren’t  so  just  because  our 
government  or  our  parents  or  our 
grandparents  told  us  so.  .  .  and  Space 
City!  is  helping  locally  to  rouse  more 
people  out  of  their  sleep. 

I  am  by  no  means  a  youth  (being 
41)  but  I  do  look  forward  to  each 
issue  (and  glad  its’  weekly  now)  and 
everyone  on  the  Space  City!  staff  is 
certainly  to  be  commended. 

Robert  Adams 

227  W.  Alabama  no.l 

Houston 

P.S.  I  subscribed  to  Space  City!  and 
received  my  first  copy  last  week.  .  . 

P.P.S.  I  especially  liked  your  article 
on  the  Klan. 


PIGS  BEAT 
DOGS 


Dear  Space  City! 

Dig  it,  man.  Don’t  bother  ‘bout 
where  my  head’s  at  about  the  Hous¬ 
ton  pigs  or  anything.^  just  got  some 
cold  facts  to  air,  so: 

I  went  to  traffic  court  last  nite 
(April  22)  and  did  that  gig  and  was 
leaving  the  P.D.  I  headed  for  my  car, 
parked  on  Houston  St.  and  so  I  had 
to  pass  the  fenced-in  lot  where  they 
park  tne  narc  cars.  What  happened 
was  that  I  saw  a  bunch  of  pigs  in  the 
lot,  standin’  around  laughing  and 
yellin’.  One  of  ‘em  was  bent  over 
something,  so  I  walked  on  up,  and 
man,  this  pig  was  beating  the  shit  out 
of  a  dog. 

Dig  this  —  there  were  six  dogs 
being  trained  as  police  dogs,  and  this 
dude  was  “showing  ‘em  how,”  just 
going  down  the  line  and  beating  up 
each  dog  in  it’s  turn.  Not  tryin’.-to 


teach  ‘em  any  tricks,  now,  just  beat¬ 
ing  the  shit  out  of  ‘em  to  make  ‘em 
mean.  (And  the  other  pigs  were 
diggin’  on  it.)  The  poor  dogs,  man, 
were  freakin’  out  —  like,  they  could¬ 
n’t  figure  why  this  guy  just  kept 
cornin’  down  on  ‘em,  even  when  they 
just  lay  there. 

O.K.,  this  is  the  trip  —  if  I  can 
construct  it  right  —  we  all  know  what 
police  dogs  are  used  for.  I’ve  never 
had  one  come  at  me,  but  imagine 
these  pigs  training  dogs  to  attack  on 
command,  a  thing  that’s  completely 
foreign  to  their  nature  (except  under 
survival  conditions).  And  so,  from 
microcosm  to  macrocosm,  right?  It’s 
being  done  on  a  larger  scale,  man,  and 
not  just  limited  to  dogs. 

So  I  don’t  think  it’s  necessary  for 
these  pigs  to  continue  with  their 
holier  than  thou  vibes.  It  seems  that 
they’re  through  serving  the  people. 
And,  too,  don’t  try  to  reach  con¬ 
clusions  from  this  brief  thing,  but  do 
think  about  it. 

Gary 
Houston 


WELCOME 

BACK 


Dear  Space  City!, 

We  were  really  happy  to  see  Space 
City!  publishing  again.  We’ve  read 
your  paper  for  a  long  time,  and  it 
made  us  feel  real  close  to  what’s 
happening  in  Houston. 

We  really  like  your  policy  of  more 
local  news  and  less  rhetorical  and 
analytical  articles.  It  makes  people 
feel  more  like  their  friends  are  telling 
them  what’s  going  on  and  less  like 
leaders  are  telling  them  what  to  do. 

But  where  is  the  women’s  news? 
Sisters  are  still  being  hassled  in 
Houston,  and  joining  together  and 
fighting  back. 

A  group  of  women  and  men  in 
Lincoln  Park,  in  Chicago,  put  out 
Ambush.  We  know  very  little  about 
putting  out  a  paper.  But  we  feel  that 
you  don’t  have  to  be  an  expert  to 
write  or  an  artist  to  draw.  We  believe 
every  community  in  the  city  should 
have  its  own  paper  to  help  mobilize 
itself. 

We  hope  the  changes  in  Space 
City!  have  brought  it  closer  to  the 
people  in  Houston.  We  think  it 
probably  will. 

Good  Luck, 

Ambush  * 

Chicago 


DEAR  READER: 

THIS  IS  IT! 

If  you  were  tuned  in  to  the  first  issue  after  our  much-publicized  staff 
freak  out  and  financial  crisis  (Vol.  II,  No.  19),  you’ll  remember  that  we 
promised  to  publish  a  special  features  issue  once  a  month.  This  is  it.  It’s 
fatter,  more  analytical,  more  let’s-take-the-time-to-tell-a-long-story-about- 
this.  We  think  it’s  a  pretty  interesting  issue. 

But  in  some  ways  we’re  disappointed.  We  haven’t  been  able  to  pull 
cultural  reportage  and  analysis  together  as  well  as  we’d  hoped  to.  It’s  a 
financial  disaster:  we  simply  haven’t  got  the  advertising  here  to  justify 
what  our  printing  bill  is  going  to  be.  And  most  of  our  potential  photo¬ 
graphers,  artists,  poets  and  short  story  writers  are  still  wandering  around 
trying  to  figure  out  what’s  going  on.  (Those  creative  people  just  got  no 
discipline!  It’s  no  wonder  businessmen  rule  the  world.  . .) 

Anyway,  we’ll  take  this  space  to  give  ourselves  a  little  pat  on  the  back, 
and  to  put  out  one  of  our  periodic  pleas  for  help.  Good  for  us.  And  if 
there’s  any  revolutionary  culture  freaks  out  there  who  can  help  inject  a 
little  order  into  all  this  chaos  (fighting  the  good  fight  against  our  straight- 
laced  news  team),  you’d  sure  be  welcome  here. 

If  that’s  out  of  your  line,  maybe  you’d  like  to  buy  an  ad.  Just  call  us 
up  at  526-6257  and  ask  to  speak  to  one  of  our  personable  ad  salesmen. 
You’ll  be  glad  you  did,  as  they  say  in  the  capitalism  business. 

If  that’s  still  not  exactly  your  thing,  maybe  you  have  some  old,  dirty 
money  you’ve  been  thinking  of  throwing  away.  Well,  just  throw  it  our 
way.  We  may  be  peculiar,  but  we’re  not  particular.  Good  vibes  and  don’t 
forget  to  smash  the  state.  See  ya  next  issue. 
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A  Morality  Play 


Singleton  Gets 
the  Goods 


by  Thorne  Dreyer 

Joe  Singleton  is  the  head  of  the  Criminal  Intelligence  Division  of  the  Houston 
Police  Department. 

Buell  Cox  interviews  people  for  Pacifica  radio.  So  do  Gary  Thiher  and 
Mitch  Green. 

Debby  Leonard  is  a  member  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  who  wants  to  be 
mayor  of  Houston. 

Louie  Welch  not  only  wants  to  be,  but  is  mayor  of  Houston. 

These  are  some  of  the  central  figures  in  the  latest  act  of  Houston’s  marathon 
morality  play.  It’s  called  “Everyman  Meets  the  Nightrider,”  and  it’s  been  in 
progress  for  several  years  now. 

The  latest  act  is  one  of  the  most  bizarre,  and  perhaps  the  most  revealing  yet. 
In  it,  Lt.  Singleton  gives  Buell  Cox  a  copy  of  a  “City  of  Houston  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  Intelligence  Report”  which  all  but  says  the  SWP  bombed  itself;  Mayor 
Welch  red-baits  Debby  Leonard  in  the  hallowed  halls  of  city  council;  and  Debby 
Leonard  once  more  calls  for  an  open  hearing. 

But  first  things  first.  Last  Wednesday,  April  21,  Buell  Cox  was  doing  his 
thing:  interviewing  Lt.  M.L.  (Joe)  Singleton.  When  what  should  (Joe)  up  and 
hand  him  but  a  special  intelligence  report  on  Debby  Leonard. 

The  report  had  10  points.  It  contained  such  startling  information  as:  “4. 

She  came  to  Houston  in  November  of  1970  from  Seattle,  Washington,  where 
during  the  time  she  was  there  Seattle  had  many,  many  bombings.”  And  “6. 
Since  she  left  Seattle  they  have  had  only  two  minor  bombings.” 

It  also  pointed  out  supposedly  suspicious  circumstances  surrounding  the 
SWP  bombing  March  12  (likp,  none  of  their  office  machines  were  damaged); 
the  fact  that  Debby  also  ran  for  office  in  Seattle;  the  fact  that  “the  favorite 
bomb  of  the  white  revolution  [in  Seattle]  was  a  pipe  bomb  filled  with  black 
powder  (a  type  of  explosive  that  has  been  common  to  many  of  the  bombings 
of  progressive  groups  in  Houston).” 

Do  you  catch  the  drift? 

Anyway,  the  most  fascinating  parts  of  this  play  are  the  dialogue,  so  let’s 

jump  to  some  fast  talk: 

« 

Joe  (Singleton) :  It’s  on  a  form  we  use  —  it’s  just  a  list  of  some  things  I 
made  up. 

Gary  (Thiher,  Pacifica  radio  news):  It  says  “intelligence  report”  on  the  top. 

Joe:  Well,  we  just  used  it  for  paper,  like  you  would  an  ordinary  5x8  sheet 


of  paper.  It’s  no  kind  of  report.  I  beleive  I  gave  Jack  Weeks  of  the  Chronicle 
and  possibly  someone  else  a  copy  of  it  not  too  long  ago. 

Gary:  This  information  did  come  from  the  intelligence  files,  did  it  not? 

Joe:  Well,  it’s  not  necessarily  the  files.  I  don’t  understand  what  you’re 
getting  at.  You  seem  to  be  implying  by  your  questions  that  I’m  giving  someone 
information  from  the  files.  Again  I  say,  the  lady  who  typed  it  up  just  used  that 
report  form  to  type  it  on. . .  . 

Gary:  I  was  wondering  if  making  these  kind  of  releases  is  a  customary  thing. 

Joe:  Well,  I  just  jotted  those  things  down.  It’s  not  really  anything  unusual 
about  it. 

Gary:  Then  I  suppose  sheets  like  this  have  been  given  out  at  other  times, 
about  other  people? 

Joe:  No,  not  that  I  recall.  No. . . . 

Gary:  When  Mrs.  Leonard  and  some  other  persons  asked  that  the  police  files 
be  opened  on  the  series  of  terrorist  attacks  and  so  forth,  I  though  Chief  Short 
said  such  information  couldn’t  be  released. 

Joe:  That’s  not  the  sort  of  information  that  he  had  reference  to. .  . . 

Gary:  What  was  Chief  Short  speaking  of,  then? 

Joe:  I  don’t  know.  You’d  have  to  ask  Chief  Short  about  that.  I’m  assuming 
he’s  talking  about  the  Arson  Division  files  on  these  various  bombings  and  fires. 

Gary :  This  information  on  this  sheet  comes  from  other  intelligence  gathering 
organizations? 

Joe:  That  information  came  strictly  out  of  my  head.  I  mean,  that  informat¬ 
ion  you  have  reference  to  there. 

That’s  the  end  of  scene  one. 

Scene  two  was  staged  in  city  council,  where  Debby  Leonard  had  requested 
her  customary  five  minutes  speaking  time. 

Debby  Leonard:  “Mayor  Louie  Welch  has  often  stated  that  he  feels  that 
opening  the  police  and  Arson  Division  records  on  these  acts  of  terrorism  and 
holding  an  open  public  hearing  would  result  in  a  ‘witch-hunt.’  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  honorable  mayor  what  he  considers  Lit.  Singleton’s  method  of  operation, 
if  not  . a  witch-hunt?  We  demand  that  the  Houston  Police  Department  stop 
using  its  supposedly  objective  position  for  political  purposes  and  tend  to  the 
business  of  halting  the  wave  of  right-wing  terrorism  which  threatens  the  civil 
liberties  of  every  Houstonian. ...  „  „ 

Cont.  on  12 
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IT'S  ABOUT  TIME! 

Wheeler  to  Close 


by  Michele  Toth 

Gov.  Preston  Smith  has  signed  a 
controversial  bill  to  allow  Texas 
Southern  University  to  close  the  five 
block  section  of  Wheeler  which  cuts 
through  their  campus.  The  action 
came  five  years  after  TSU  students 
first  raised  the  demand. 

The  bill,  which  states  that  any 
state  university  can  close  a  street 
when  it  wons  land  on  both  sides,  was 
recently  passed  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

As  early  as  1968,  after  the  TSU 
riot  in  May  of  1967,  a  committee 
from  TSU  requested  that  city  council 
close  Wheeler  and  reroute  traffic  to 
Blodgett.  This  was  supported  by  s 
resolution  from  the  Board  of  Regents 
at  the  University  of  Houston.  At  this 
time,  council  referred  the  issue  to  the 
traffic  department.  This  was  only 
the  first  of  many  rerouting  plans 
Houston  officials  had  for  the  TSU 
committee. 

Later  that  year  Welch  began  seek¬ 
ing  state  aid  to  finance  the  closing  of 
Wheeler  and  the  widening  of  Blodgett. 
Welch  was  apparently  more  interested 
in  the  financial  aspect  of  the  Wheeler- 
TSU  closure  than  in  closing  it  because 
of  the  very  real  problems  it  was 
causing. 

Rep.  Bill  T.  Swanson  of  Houston, 
sponsor  of  the  bill  in  the  House,  said 
he  received  a  letter  from  Welch,  March 
31,  1971,  saying  it  would  coat 
$3,379,000  to  reroute  the  street.  Two 
years  ago,  when  the  issue  was  less 
pressing,  Welch  was  quoting  a  $6  mil¬ 
lion  figure. 

In  January  of  1969,  the  Harris 
County  legislative  delegation  met  with 
Welch,  UH  Pres.  Philip  Hoffman  and 
TSU  Pres.  G.M.  Sawyer  to  talk  about 
Wheeler  St.  The  delegation  was  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  discussed  alternative 
measures  to  traffic  through  the  cam¬ 
pus.  Still,  nothing  happened. 

This  year  on  Feb.  24,  TSU  officials 
testified  before  a  House  committee 
that  they  had  been  trying  to  get  the 
city  to  do  something  about  Wheeler, 
but  had  had  no  success.  Suddenly, 
things  did  happen. 

Pasadena  Sen.  Chet  Brooks,  who 
sponsored  the  bill  in  the  Senate  plus 
Swanson  and  House  co-sponsor  Ray 
Lemmon  of  Houston,  came  up  against 
Welch  and  17  Harris  County  mem¬ 
bers  who  said  the  bill  was  “unconsti¬ 
tutional  and  immoral.” 


Lemmon  introduced  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  provided  for  the  city  to 
pay  half  of  the  expenses  and  the  state 
to  pay  half.  It  also  left  control  of  the 
closure  in  the  city’s  hands.  This  com¬ 
promise  pleased  Welch  but  the  House 
rejected  it  and  passed  the  previous 
bill  allowing  TSU  regents  to  close  the 
five  blocks.  Without  the  amendment, 
the  city  will  have  to  finance  the  re¬ 
routing. 

Welch  was  in  an  uproar,  but  he 
hadn’t  lost  all  his  senses  for  he  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  apply  for  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  federal  funds.  Swanson  said, 
according  to  the  Chronicle,  “No  mat¬ 
ter  what  Mayor  Welch  says,  we  will 
do  all  that  is  needed  with  state  and 
Highway  Department  funds.” 

Reasons  vary  as  to  why  Wheeler 
Street  should  be  closed,  but  they  are 
all  important.  The  five  block  area 
has  frequently  been  referred  to  as 
“no-man’s  land.”  An  article  in  the 


Houston  Chronicle  described  the  sec¬ 
tion  as  “a  threat  to  human  life  and  a 
haven  for  dope  pushers,  thugs  and 
prostitutes.”  The  traffic,  they  say, 
makes  it  hard  for  security  guards  to 
patrol.  The  traffic  is  hazardous  also 
for  students  and  pedestrians  crossing 
from  one  part  of  the  campus  to 
another. 

UH  and  TSU  find  it  difficult  to 
have  “cooperative  planning”  because 
of  the  traffic. 

One  TSU  student  leader  told  Space 
City!  he  thinks  the  reason  for  the  de¬ 
lay  in  closing  Wheeler  is  that  it  gives 
“white  folks  downtown”  easy  access 
to  the  campus.  “Leaving  the  street 
open  made  it  easy  for  the  whites  to 
oppress  the  black  students  at  TSU, 
he  said. 

Another  reason  cited  was  that  it 
“inconvenienced  white  folks”  to 
make  “a  series  of  90  degree  turns” 


around  the  campus. 

Traffic  through  the  TSU  campus 
on  Wheeler  Street  has  been  the  source 
of  much  discontent  since  1967  and 
the  TSU  riots. 

A  student  sitdown  in  the  street  and 
a  march  to  downtown  Houston  start¬ 
ed  the  ball  rolling.  Lee  Otis  Johnson 
and  Rev.  Kirkpatrick  of  the  Student 
Non-violent  Coordinating  Committee 
were  labeled  the  “leaders”  of  the 
march  and  arrested.  It  climaxed  in  a 
police  riot  May  6-7  in  which  a  special 
sniper  squad  was  used.  Police  swept 
through  the  campus  and  shot  up  a 
men’s  dormitory. 

The  riot  resulted  in  the  death  of 
one  policeman,  who  was  killed  out  of 
the  direct  line  of  fire  from  student 
territory.  It  was  speculated  that  the 
cop  was  killed  by  a  ricochet  bullet 
from  another  policeman’s  gun.  More 
than  300  rounds  of  ammunition  were 
fired  in  the  incident. 


Peoples  Court  Tries  Police 


by  Ron  Young 

Hie  people  of  Houston  are  going  to  tum  the  courts  around.  On  Saturday, 
May  8,  the  Houston  Police  Department  will  be  tried  for  murder  and  brutality. 

Tire  “peoples  court”  is  sponsored  by  The  Committee  to  Defend  and  Support 
Johnny  Coward  and  Bartee  Haile.  The  “trial”  will  be  held  at  Kelly  Courts  Park 
and  the  intersection  of  Eas*ex  and  Beaumont  freeways  beginning  at  2:30  p.m. 

Specific  charges  against  the  Houston  Police  Department  are:  the  murder  of 
Cart  Hampton  last  July  26  on  Dowling  St.,  attempted  murder  of  Johnny  Cow¬ 
ard  and  Bartee  Haile,  brutality  at  Milby  Park  and  assault  and  battery  on  poor 
people  throughout  Houston. 

Everyone  who  has  been  the  victim  of  assault  and  harassment  by  the  cops  is 
invited  to  testify.  People  wanting  to  participate  may  call  or  write  The  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Defend  Coward  and  Haile. 

According  to  a  committee  representative,  “those  who  want  to  testify  should 
contact  the  Committee,  but  everyone  there  will  be  part  of  the  jury  —  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  the  jury.” 


Other  Committee  activities  in  May  include  a  large  rally  in  Hermann  Park  at 
3  p.m., May  16,and  a  demonstration  of  support  in  front  of  the  Family  Law 
Center,  site  of  the  trial,  at  8  a.m.,  May  17. 

On  May  17,  Johnhy  Coward  and  Bartee  Haile  go  on  trial  for  “assault  to 
murder  a  police  officer”  and  “assault  to  murder.”  Both  were  charged  after 
being  wounded  during  the  police  attack  that  killed  Carl  Hampton. 

According  to  Committee  members  the  May  actions  are  extremely  important 
for  several  reasons.  First,  Johnny  and  Bartee  are  innocent  and  must  be  acquitted, 
and  their  chances  for  acquittal  will  be  increased  by  visible  public  support. 

Second,  if  the  Houston  Police  rip  off  Coward  and  Haile  with  no  mass  public 
protest  everyone  left  of  center  in  Houston  could  be  a  victim  of  the  same  treat¬ 
ment.  To  defend  Coward  and  Haile  today  is  to  defend  our  own  survival  to¬ 
morrow. 


Herman  Short  and  B.  O.  Norris  (the  cop  who  reportedly  shot  Carl)  are  being 

invited  to  testify  in  their  own  defense.  .  „ 

(The  Committee  to  Defend  and  Support  Johnny  Coward  and  Hartee  Haile, 
5003  Austin  St.  Houston  77004,  phone  526-6657.) 
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Freak  cab  drivers  discuss  strategy  at  The  Sponge.  photo  by  Thome  Dreyer 


by  Michele  Toth 

"The  cab  companies  state  that  the  reason  they  do  not  want  us  driving  their 
cabs  is  that  they  are  losing  business  because  people  call  and  say,  ‘Send  me  a  cab 
driver,  but  do  not  send  me  a  long-hair.  ’ 

"I  say  that  people  also  call  the  cab  companies  and  say,  ‘Send  me  a  cab  driver, 
but  do  not  send  me  a  black. ' 

"If  we  ’re  gonna  have  civil  rights  in  this  country,  we  must  have  civil  rights  for 
everybody.  ” 

—Michael  Barton,  a  long-haired  cab 
driver,  April  22  at  City  Council 

Several  long-haired  cab  drivers  for  Yellow  Cab  Co.  were  informed  Monday, 
April  19,  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  drive  their  cabs  unless  they  cut 
their  hair.  The  company  is  using  a  rule  that  has  been  with  them  for  years  stating 
drivers  must  be  clean  shaven  and  have  a  “regular  hair  cut.” 

A  Yellow  Cab  Co.  spokesman  told  the  cab  drivers  that  a  number  of  hotels 
have  complained  about  the  appearance  of  drivers  serving  their  hotel  guests.  They 
also  said  they  received  letters  of  complaint  from  guests  at  certain  hotels  and 
motels. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  The  Sponge  (formerly  the  Texas  Rose)  Thursday 
night  to  attempt  to  organize  the  cab  drivers  to  respond  to  Yellow  Cab’s  action. 
That  night  some  of  the  cab  drivers  expressed  their  opinions. 

Bill  Metzger,  a  cab  driver  and  owner,  said  he  felt  “they  (superiors  at  the  cab 
company)  don’t  object  to  long  hair  and  beards,  the  main  complaint  is  with 
dirty  drivers  and  dirty  cabs.”  He  added,  “Some  short-haired  drivers  are  dirty, 
too.” 

Nova,  another  cab  driver  and  soon  to  be  owner,  is  more  concerned  with 
enforcement  of  the  rule:  “.  .  .this  rule  that  they’ve  put  up,  if  it’s  allowed  to  go 
on,  people  won’t  only  have  to  cut  their  hair,  but  shave  their  beards  and  then 
begin  wearing  uniform  hats  and  uniform  jackets.” 

Another  driver,  Chicago,  then  stood  up  and  said  he  didn’t  see  why  Yellow 
Cab  was  uptight.  “Hair  doesn’t  make  the  driver.”  All  the  other  drivers  agreed 
heartily. 

There  was  very  little  talk  of  unionizing.  All  the  drivers  were  afraid  of  having 
their  medallions  pulled.  Medallions  are  small,  tin,  license  plate  shaped  objects. 


issued  by  the  state,  which  a  driver  needs  to  drive  a  cab. 

Then  they  began  discussing  the  feelings  of  the  supervisors,  Robert  Garcia  and 
Joe  Gay.  Garcia,  according  to  one  driver,  has  never  said  anything  for  or  against 
long-haired  drivers.  Gay  on  the  other  hand  has  referred  to  their  hair  as  “floppin’ 
in  the  wind  and  blowin’  in  their  faces.”  “As  long  as  it  is  neat  and  clean,  he  has 
no  qualms,”  said  another  driver. 

Stanley  Danburg,  president  of  the  company  is  harder  to  figure  out.  He  has 
expressed  willingness  to  talk  with  the  drivers,  yet  no  one  has  been  able  to  speak 
with  him  in  his  office.  He  was  sent  a  telegram  cordially  inviting  him  to  the 
meeting,  but  he  neither  replied  nor  showed  up. 

Danburg  told  the  Chronicle  that  drivers  may  have  long  hair  and  beards  as 
long  as  they  are  kept  “clean  and  controlled.”  This  is  a  contradiction  to  the 
actions  of  the  company  for,  although  they  have  not  yet  layed  off  any  long¬ 
haired  drivers,  they  have  not  hired  any  of  the  new  ones  who  have  applied. 

When  Mike  went  down  to  get  a  job,  they  told  him  they  had  to  speak  with  their 
superiors  before  permitting  him  to  drive.  This  would  indicate  that  other  indivi¬ 
duals  (possibly  stock  holders)  are  the  determining  factor  of  long-haired  cab 
drivers. 

Yellow  Cab  Co.  does  not  own  the  cabs.  When  a  driver  comes  to  the  com¬ 
pany  looking  for  a  job  he  is  referred  to  cab  owners  who  are  looking  for  drivers. 
Yellow  Cab  merely  leases  its  name  to  whomever  buys  the  cab  and  pays  insur¬ 
ance  on  it.  Any  person  driving  a  Yellow  Cab  must  sign  with  the  company. 

The  difficulty  for  long-hairs  who  own  cabs  is  not  that  they  cannot  take 
rides,  but  that  they  may  not  be  issued  radio  calls  from  the  company.  The 
drivers  who  are  in  the  process  of  paying  for  their  cabs  will  lose  the  money  they 
have  invested  if  Yellow  Cab  decides  they  can’t  drive. 

At  the  time  many  of  the  letters  came  to  the  Yellow  Cab  office,  several  con¬ 
ventions  were  in  town.  One  of  them  was  the  Law  Enforcement  Intelligence 
Unit.  It’s  possible,  a  driver  speculated,  that  some  of  the  members  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  write  letters  of  complaint. 

Next  week  the  drivers  are  planning  to  hold  another  meeting,  Thursday, 

April  29,  at  the  Sponge  at  8  pm,  with  hopes  that  more  drivers  will  attend. 

There  were  only  15  drivers  at  the  last  meeting  because  of  the  short  notice. 

If  you  support  long-haired  cab  drivers,  call  in  and  request  one  the  next 
time  you  need  a  cab. 


Ivory  Parker 

Just  Another  Rip-off 


Ivory  Parker,  a  student  at  Texas 
Southern  University,  told  City  Coun¬ 
cil  April  15  how  he  was  stopped,  in¬ 
sulted,  searched  and  arrested  by  two 
policemen  at  Hermann  Park  April  10. 

The  incident  occurred  when  Park¬ 
er  and  a  companion  went  to  the  park 
Saturday  to  look  for  a  friend.  Two 
policemen  were  standing  on  the  hill 
close  by  as  Parker  spotted  his  friend, 
under  a  tree,  and  they  exchanged  the 
clenched  fist  power  sign. 

He  walked  down  to  meet  the  guy 
and  was  followed  closely  by  the  two 


officers. 

There  were  a  few  beer  cans,  a  wine 
bottle  and  some  “subversive”  litera¬ 
ture  lying  on  the  ground  nearby.  The 
literature  had  to  do  with  the  Black 
Panthers. 

Parker  leaned  against  a  tree  as  the 
policemen  came  up; 'one  of  (the  cops 
asked  who  in  the  crowd  was  21.  At 
the  same  time,  the  other  one  came  up 
behind  Parker,  grabbed  his  arm  and 
said,  “Shut  up,  boy,  or  I’ll  break  your 
arm.” 

They  took  him  to  the  police  car, 


threw  him  against  it  and  then  search¬ 
ed  him.  He  was  taken  to  the  city  jail 
and  charged  with  possession  of  mar¬ 
ijuana.  Parker  says  he  was  not  holding 
that  the  dope  was  planted  on  him. 

A  14  year-old  boy  who  had  been 
watching  nearby  came  up  and  asked 
why  Parker  was  being  arrested;  he- 
was  also  taken  to  the  station  and, 
according  to  Parker,  the  kid  was 
charged  with  inciting  to  riot. 

While  in  the  city  jail  being  booked, 
Parker  was  referred  to  as  one  of  those 
“tough  nigger  boys  from  TSU.”  He 


was  also  questioned  extensively  about 
the  literature  seen  in  the  park  and 
asked  if  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
that  sort  of  thing.  (A  pretty  strange 
question  to  ask  of  a  person  arrested 
for  grass.) 

Parker  was  moved  to  the  county 
jail  on  Sunday,  where  he  says  he  was 
hit  in  the  chest  and  under  the  chin 
with  the  heavy  cell  keys  —  for  having 
his  hands  in  his  pocket.  He  was  releas¬ 
ed  Tuesday  on  bail  and  went  to  City 
Council  with  his  story.  City  Council 
responded  with  a  polite  “thank  you.” 

—  Michelle  Toth 
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1  Comes  a  barrel  of  sound 
to  cosmic  union 
fateful  forces  by  nature 
captured  through  refined  theory 
into  chance  physical  conception 
of  freedom  brew. 

2  A  space  of  deaf  ego 
alines  the  mind 

touch  my  vibrations  and  hither  go 
in  the  valley  you’ll  make  your  find 
as  a  part  of  the  echo 
left  behind. 

lynne  roberts 


BLUE 

Walls  and  walls  and  walls,  the  cell  - 
Learn  the  routine.  Learn  it  well  — 

Pig  in  a  poke,  Filth's  his  name  - 
Fight  the  system,  Lose  the  game  - 
Last  week's  bread  and  beans  in  his  gut  - 
Wailing  blackman,  aches  for  a  slut  - 

They  cut  his  face  and  his  memory's  scarred  - 
Awake  in  a  nightmare,  Walk  the  yard  — 
Visitors  come  Friday  too  well-dressed  — 

His  wife's  unfaithful,  and,  shit,  he  guessed  - 
Slash  his  throat,  Escape  sublime  - 
Poor  old  yardbird.  Doing  time  - 


through  the  trials  as  you  tried 
you  thought  you  could  hide 
but  they  found  you 
'neath  the  weight  of  the  break 
as  you  bend  and  you  shake 
it  confounds  you 
but  you  know  as  you  go 
it's  just  for  their  show 
they  promote  you 
the  coming  did  go 
and  dust  now  does  blow 
in  the  shadows 
from  your  pragmatic  mind 
is  easily  defined 
all  that  haunts  you 
and  in  favors  of  time 
you  can  leave  all  behind 
and  behind  you  trails  nothing  only 
you  said  you  came  down 
when  you  left  to  be  found 
and  holding  your  own  believed  it 
'till  points  heading  home 
got  lost  —  now  alone 
even  kinship  is  feeling  no  pity 
if  the  citys  your  friend 
why'd  it  leave  you  to  fend 
for  your  empty 
'till  hands  from  your  friends 
strained  and  broke  at  the  end 
of.  your  glory 

through  the  trials  as  you  tried 
you  thought  you  could  hide 
but  they  found  you 


Micki  McClelland 


narum 
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Vets  Move  On  D.C. 


% 


On  April  24,  between  200  and  500,000  persons  (police  estimate) 
marched  in  Washington  —  once  again  —  for  peace  in  Vietnam.  The  march  cli¬ 
maxed  a  week  of  anti-war  activities  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  served  as 
a  prelude  to  perhaps  even  more  massive  demonstrations  in  the  next  two  weeks. 
Below  Space  City!  reporter  Karen  Northcott  describes  the  activities  of  Vietnam 
veterans  in  Washington  during  the  week  leading  up  to  April  24. 

Special  to  Space  City! 
by  Karen  Northcott 

WASHINGTON  —  As  the  Spring  offensive  winds  up  its  first  week,  I  find  my¬ 
self  coming  back  again  and  again  to  reflect  upon  the  role  of  the  Vietnam  veterans 
in  the  anti-war  movement.  The  vets  have  by  far  been  the  most  personally  in¬ 
volved  in  this,  the  first  week  of  demonstrations:  describing  the  atrocities  they 
had  heard  about  or  seen  or  personally  committed  while  in  Vietnam.  The  rage, 
the  frustration,  the  chaos  and  the  divisiveness  that  the  war  has  inflicted  upon 
this  country  has  been  graphically  illustrated  by  the  vets  this  past  week. 

It  hasn’t  been  a  pleasant  week;  it’s  been  sort  of  a  purgatory.  The  days  have 
been  filled  with  lobbying  with  the  congressmen,  or  whomever  else  would  listen, 
marches  to  the  Pentagon  to  turn  themselves  in  as  war  criminals,  testifying  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  House  subcommittee  on 
prisoners  of  war  and  Ron  Dellums’  ad  hoc  committee  on  war  crimes.  Then  there 
has  been  the  continual  hassle  concerning  the  campsite,  which  made  sleeping  the 
radical  position  of  the  time.  The  following  is  a  day-by-day  account  of  the 
Dewey  Canyon  III  activities.  [The  name  Dewey  Canyon  comes  from  the  tag 
given  the  first  American  intervention  into  Laos.] 

Fifteen  hundred  veterans  and  their  supporters,  many  wearing  battle  fatigues, 
marched  to  Arlington  Cemetary  Monday  morning  for  memorial  services.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  service,  the  five-member  delegation  of  two  gold-star  mothers,  a  vet¬ 
eran’s  wife,  and  two  veterans  were  refused  entrance  to  the  cemetary  when  they 
attempted  to  place  two  wreaths  commemorating  the  American  and  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  dead.  The  angry  vets,  many  of  them  in  tears,  vowed  to  return  to  the  ceme¬ 
tary  every  day  until  they  were  admitted. 

Not  until  later  in  the  day  were  they  given  a  reason  for  the  gates  being  closed. 
The  deputy  superintendent  of  the  cemetary  said  later  that  government  regula¬ 
tions  prohibit  unauthorized  demonstrations.  After  the  cemetary,  the  vets 
marched  back  through  the  mall  to  the  Capitol.  Dressed  in  battle  fatigues  and 
chanting  anti-war  slogans,  the  vets  converged  on  the  Capitol  steps  where  they 
were  met  by  a  sympathetic  group  of  Congressmen. 

In  the  afternoon  the  protestors  broke  up  into  state  delegations  and  began 
lobbying  with  individual  senators  and  congressmen.  The  vets  demanded  con¬ 
gressional  action  on  a  16-point  list  of  demands,  including  immediate  withdrawal 
of  all  troops  and  CIA  personnel  from  Southeast  Asia,  the  establishment  of  a 
drug  rehabilitation  center  for  veterans,  and  the  establishment  of  some  kind  of 
job  training  and  placement  program  for  veterans.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  vets 
learned  that  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  rescinded  a  lower  court  ruling 
which  had  barred  them  from  camping  on  the  mall.  The  new  order  allowed 
sleeping  on  the  mall  as  long  as  there  were  no  open  fires  and  no  tents  for  sleeping 
purposes. 

Late  Tuesday  morning  the  first  guerilla  theater :  search-and-destroy.  missions 
were  staged  on  the  steps  of  the  old  Senate  Office  Building  and  on  the  east  steps 
of  the  Capitol,  while  scores  of  tourists  looked  on.  At  the  Capitol  three  girls 
wearing  straw  coolie  caps  attempted  to  run  away  from  a  squad  of  infantrymen 
armed  with  toy  M-16’s.  With  a  burst  of  simulated  automatic  fire,  the  girls 
clutched  their  stomachs  and  plastic  bags  of  red  paint  splattered  on  the  Capitol 
steps.  “Waste  ‘em,  waste  'em,”  and  “Get  the  body  count,”  cried  some  of  the 
raiders  aathe  rifles  cracked  and  the  girls  screamed. 


At  the  old  Senate  Office  Building  a  group  of  40  vets  approached  the  building 
in  combat  formation  and  wrestled  two  men  in  civilian  clothes  to  the  ground 
shouting,  “Keep  on  the  gooks”  and  “Everyone  is  considered  a  suspect  —  then 
we  check  I.D.’s”  Squad  leader  Bill  Crandall  of  the  199th  Infantry  Brigade,  and 
now  a  student  at  Ohio  State  University,  said  that  the  demonstration  was  a  por¬ 
trayal  of  tactics  used  in  Vietnam  to  get  civilian  suspects.  Crandall  said  that  the 
huts  are  often  burned  on  such  missions,  but  not  when  the  press  is  around. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  vets  returned  to  Arlington  Cemetary,  bitter  about 
being  refused  entrance  on  Monday.  Around  300  vets  clad  in  battle  fatigues 
marched  silently  in  single  file  up  the  cemetary  roadway ;  a  woman  whose  son 
had  been  killed  in  Vietnam  carried  wreathes.  As  they  marched  up  the  hill,  a 
leader  explained  that  they  were  not  there  to  make  speeches  but  were  there  to 
honor  the  dead. 

As  the  last  of  the  men  moved  up  the  hill,  a  volley  of  rifle  salutes  from  a 
burial  in  a  lower  field  was  heard  followed  by  bugle  taps.  The  marchers  knelt 
under  a  tree  as  a  woman  placed  the  wreathes,  one  of  them  marked  “Allies”  and 
another,  “Indochina.”  The  vets  then  silently  filed  out,  many  of  them  raising 
their  arms  in  a  clenched  fist  and  military  salute. 

Tuesday  evening  rumors  filtered  throughout  the  campsite  that  Pres.  Nixon 
had  estimated  that  35  per  cent  of  the  demonstrators  were  not  veterans,  but 
merely  hippies  with  long  hair.  A  White  House  spokesman  has  denied  the  rumor. 
Nevertheless,  the  vet  leaders  began  collecting  discharge  papers,  military  identifi¬ 
cation  cards,  draft  classification  cards  or  anything  else  that  would  prove  that 
they  were  indeed  vets.  One  leader  estimated  that  over  1,000  documents  had 
been  collected  and  placed  in  a  box  at  the  mall  campsite  for  public  investigation. 

That  same  night  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger,  acting  on  an  emergency  petition 
from  the  Justice  Dept.,  reversed  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  and  banned  the  GI’s 

from  camping  on  the  mall.  Burger,  acting  in  his  capacity  as  Curcuit  Justice  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  reinstituted  a  preliminary  injunction  against  the  camp- 
out  granted  Friday,  April  16,  by  United  States  District  Court  Judge  George  L. 
Hart,  Jr.  The  Justice  Dept,  gave  the  veterans  until4:30  Wednesday  to  leave  the 
camp.  _  • 

On  Wednesday  morning  all  sleeping  gear  was  packed,  but  the  vets  vowed  to 
remain  on  the  campsite  during  the  night.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  showed  up  at 
the  camp  in  the  morning  and  thanked  the  veterans  for  their  service  in  Indochina, 
adding  that  their  presence  in  Washington  had  done  more  than  all  previous 
marches.  He  said  they  were  having  a  tremendous  impact  on  Congress,  because 
of  their  first-hand  reports  of  the  war. 

The  first  arrests  of  Dewey  Canyon  III,  in  the  early  morning,  came  as  protest¬ 
ors  tried  to  enter  the  Supreme  Court  during  hearings  on  the  Justice  Dept,  in¬ 
junction.  They  were  stopped  by  guards  in  the  hallway  outside  the  court  and 
sat  down  and  vowed  to  stay  until  the  court  ruled  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Author  Mark  Lane  was  among  the  11  people  arrested.  Another 
protestor  was  ejected  from  the  Supreme  Court  chamber  when  he  refused  to 
remove  a  Vietnam  Vets  Against  the  War  button.  When  told  to  leave,  he  raised 
his  fist  in  defiance. 

A  4  p.m.  general  meeting  was  later  called.  California  Congressman  Ronald 
Dellums,  Joe  Howard  of  New  Jersey,  Bella  Abzug  of  New  York  and  Shirley 
Chisholm  spoke  in  support  of  the  vets  and  promised  their  offices  for  the  camp¬ 
ers  should  they  be  evicted  from  the  mall.  Journalist  I.F.  Stone  compared  the 
eviction  injunction  to  Herbert  Hoover’s  eviction  of  the  bonus  marchers  in  1932. 
Ramsey  Clark  announced  that  the  eviction  notice  had  been  affirmed  by  the 
entire  Supreme  Court.  A1  Hubbard,  executive  secretary  of  the  VVAW,  suggested  , 
to  the  vets  that  those  who  were  physically  able  should  abide  by  the  “no  sleeping” 
law  and  simply  stay  awake  for  the  remainder  of  Dewey  Canyon  III.  The  Calif¬ 
ornia  delegation  proposed  that  instead,  the  vets  should  act  in  civil  disobedience. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  into  state  caucuses  to  vote  on  the  two  plans. 

The  vets  reconvened  at  6  p.m.  and  the  voting  of  the  caucuses  was  read  to  the 
crowd  by  John  Kerry.  The  vets  voted  to  sleep  by  480  to.  400,  supporting  the 
civil  disobedience  of  the  California  group.  After  the  meeting  all  people  not 
officially  connected  with  the  protest  were  asked  to  leave. 

Wednesday  night  marshalls  patrolled  the  camp,  expecting  a  bust  which  never 
materialized.  Despite  a  cold  rain,  most  of  the  veterans  slept,  defiant  of  the 
court  order. 

Thursday  morning  107  Vietnam  veterans  and  their  supporters  were  arrested 
as  they  chanted  and  sang  on  the  steps  of  the  Supreme  Court  building.  The  ar¬ 
rests  climaxed  a  morning  of  protest  at  the  court  building  where  the  vets  had 
gone  to  demand  that  the  court  rule  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  war.  Later 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  George  L.  Hart,  Jr.,  at  the  last  minute  request  of  the 
Justice  Dept.,  reversed  himself  and  lifted  a  ban  on  the  encampment  of  the  vets 
on  the  mall.  Judge  Hart  also  criticized  the  Nixon  administration  for  degrading 
the  federal  judiciary  by  refusing  to  enforce  the  bans  that  the  high  court  upheld 
Wednesday. 

Later  in  the  evening  2,000  veterans  and  supporters  marched  four  miles  to 
the  White  House  for  a  candlelight  vigil.  The  veterans,  some  of  them  wearing 
POW  shirts,  marched  down  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  circled  the  White  House,  and 
returned  to  the  campsite.  Originally,  the  names  of  the  war  dead  were  to  be 
read,  but  the  veterans  decided  that  it  would  be  too  painful  and  difficult  to  hear 
the  names  of  their  slain  brothers  again.  After  the  march  the  vets  returned  to 
their  campsite  for  much-needed  sleep. 

Friday,  the  last  day  of  Dewey  Canyon  III,  the  veterans  returned  then:  medals 
to  the  government  which  had  sent  them  to  Vietnam.  A  line  of  vets  stretched 
from  the  west  steps  of  the  Capitol  back  to  the  mall  campsite  as  they  moved 
single-file  up  to  the  make-shift  wire  fence  which  had  been  erected  Thursday  to 
protect  the  Capitol  from  the  April  24  marchers. 

Jack  Smith,  a  Marine  veteran  from  Connecticut,  read  a  declaration  from  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War,  saying,  “We  now  strip  ourselves  of  these 
medals  of  courage  and  heroism,  these  citations  for  gallantry  and  exemplary  ser¬ 
vice.  We  cast  these  away  as  symbols  of  shame,  dishonor  and  inhumanity.”  As 
the  medals  were  being  tossed  onto  the  Capitol  steps,  other  vets  were  preparing 
to  leave  the  campsite. 

Friday  afternoon  the  107  veterans  and  their  supporters  arrested  Thursday 
for  disorderly  conduct  were  acquitted  and  were  going  through  the  processes  of 
reclaiming  their  bond  money. 
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in  Vietnam,  to  cut  through  the  numb¬ 
ness  and  feelings  of  impotence  and  to 
see  that  what  we  do  can  have  a  pro¬ 
found  impact  not  only  on  this 
country  but  on  Vietnam  itself. 

The  Mayday  actions  are  rooted  in 
two  simple  conceptions.  One  may  be 
called  a  People’s  Diplomacy,  the  act 
of  publicly  declaring  our  own  peace 
with  the  people  of  Vietnam.  People’s 
diplomacy  is  bringing  the  peace  treaty 
that  has  been  signed  by  the  Viet¬ 
namese  into  millions  of  homes  and 
communities  in  the  United  States. 

The  second  idea  is  a  People’s 
Peace,  the  joining  of  all  the  strands  of 
our  movement  to  provide  leadership 
to  implement  the  treaty  in  a  country 
that  is  overwhelming  against  the  war. 
People’s  Peace  is  the  refusal  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  pay  taxes,  the  formal  declara¬ 
tion  of  a  city  that  their  people  have 
withdrawn  their  support  from  the  war, 
GIs  refusing  to  fight  in  Vietnam  and 
people  refusing  to  let  the  government 
that  wages  war  to  operate. 

Mayday  begins  the  first  national 
implementation  of  the  people’s  peace. 
During  the  last  week  of  April,  we  will 
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Texans  In 
Washington 

The  target  area  for  the  Texas- 
Arkansas-Louisiana-Atlanta  region  (an 
estimated  500  people)  for  the  morn¬ 
ings  of  May  3-4  is  Scott  traffic  circle, 
through  which  many  of  the  com¬ 
muters  from  Maryland  suburbs  will 
have  to  travel  on  their  way  to  govern¬ 
ment  offices.  We  have  a  regional 
movement  center  in  Washington,  the 
15th  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
15th  and  R  Street  NW,  202-234-0300, 
which  will  be  available  to  us  for  meet¬ 
ings,  etc. 

A  car  caravan  from  the  Texas- 
Arkansas  area  will  be  leaving  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  at  noon,  April  29.  A  bus 
will  leave  Austin  on  the  28th  to  join 
this  caravan.  Another  bus  will  leave 
Houston  the  night  of  the  29th. 
Tickets  cost  $25  round  trip.  If  you 
want  a  seat  or  if  you  want  to  con¬ 
tribute  so  that  someone  else  can  go, 
call  Jan  Werness,  523-5780  (day), 
524-6975  (night). 

We  strongly  urge  that  everyone 
going  to  Washington  be  in  an  affinity 
group  of  four  or  five  friends  who  will 
care  and  look  out  for  one  another 
while  in  Washington.  Each  group 
should  have  its  own  first  aid,  tear  gas 
survival  resources  and  food,  as  well 
as  a  clear  idea  of  what  tactics  it 
wishes  to  employ. 

Camp  space  will  be  available  for 
regional  groups  in  Rock  Creek  and 
Montrose  parks.  Maps  of  the  camp¬ 
sites  will  be  available  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  which  will  be  distributed  from 
the  Washington  Monument  Grounds, 
as  will  all  legal,  medical  and  logistical 
information  possible.  If  there  is  any 
hassle  with  staying  in  the  parks,  priv¬ 
ate  land  is  available  outside  the  city, 
and  churches  and  universities  will  be 
open  to  us. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Jan.  If  you  want  to  go,  we’ll  find  you 
a  way. 

—  Houston  Mayday^Tribe 


Saturday — People's  Festival  in  Rock  Creek  Park — a  celebration  of  the  Joint  Treaty 
of  Peace  between  the  People  of  the  United  States  and  yietnsa — a  gathering  of  the 
tribes  and  families  of  the  New  Nation--*  day  of  planet  wide  demonstrations  of 

solidarity  with  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Sunday--People's  rally  at  the  Washington  Monument  to  give  Nixon  a  final  opportunity 
to  accept  the  Peace  Treaty  before  we  take  to  the  streets.  • 

Monday  and  Tuesday — Massive,  non-violent,  creative  actions  to  implement  the* Peace 
Treaty  and  disrupt  the  war-making  government — blocking  traffic  during  the  morning 
rush  hour  as  government  employees  go  to  werk,  mill- ins  at  the  Justice  Department 
and  other  federal  installations  to  show  Nixon  that  if  the  government  won't  stop 
the  war,  we'll  stop  the  government. 


m  on  business  as  usual,  we  will  march 

isting  that  Congress  must  stay  in 
itified. 


Wednesday — As  part  of  a  national  mora 
on  and  encircle  the  Capitol  building, 
session  until  the  Peace  Treaty  has  be 

For  more  information  contact  the  Mayday  Collective 
1029  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington.  (202)  547-7613. 


Richard  Nixon  is  right:  what  we 
do  or  fail  to  do  at  this  moment  will 
shape  world  history.  We  believe  this 
is  tiie  most  important  dry  season  in 
IndoChina  since  1954.  If  enough  of 
us  could  get  in  touch  with  Vietnam,  it 
is  possible  that  we  could  set  off  the 
chain  of  events  that  could  end  the 
war. 

The  invasion  into  Laos  has  virt¬ 
ually  decimated  the  Saigon  army.  The 
best  Ranger  and  Air  bom  units  avail¬ 
able  were  ordered  into  the  operation 
and  have  been  wiped  out.  Casualties 
among  the  20,000  Saigon  troops  that 
went  (nto  Loos  may  have  run  as  high 
as  50  per  cent.  Desertion  talk  is  ram¬ 
pant  because  of  the  humiliating  de¬ 
feat.  Vietnamization  has  suffered  a 
Dien  Bien  Phu  defeat  on  the  hills  of 
Southern  Laos. 

The  “success”  that  Nixon  now 
claims  in  Laos  is  being  blasted  apart 
by  heavy  ground  offensives  in  the 
Central  Highlands  and  I  Corp  area  of 


South  Vietnam.  As  the  fighting  rages, 
desertion  talk  among  American  GIs 
is  also  rampant.  And  the  cities  of 
South  Vietnam,  especially  Saigon,  are 
threatening  to  blow  Into  mass  in¬ 
surgent  action.  The  conditions  may 
now  exist  for  a  defeat  of  United 
States  imperialism. 

Mayday  is  a  campaign  to  try  to 
bring  this  information  to  as  many 
Americans  as  possible  and  to  put  to¬ 
gether  a  powerful  struggle  in  the 
United  States  that  supports  the  cur¬ 
rent  Vietnamese  liberation  offensive. 
Our  first  task  is  to  make  clear  the 
military  intentions  of  Nixon  and  to 
expose  the  design  of  Vietnamization. 

Vietnamization  is  a  plan  to  wind 
down  the  anti-war  movement  with 
promises  of  troop  withdrawals  while 
building  the  first  automated  battle¬ 
field  in  history.  As  the  GIs  are  being 
withdrawn  to  the  ‘safer’  military  bases 
along  the  East  coast,  their  eyes  and 
ears  are  being  replaced  with  electronic 


instruments  called  “sensors.”  Sensors 
pick  up  signals  from  the  tremor  of 
earth  when  even  a  water  buffalo 
walks  by,  and  flashes  the  information 
to  Infiltration  Surveillance  Centers 
in  Saigon  and  Thailand.  Computers 
automatically  program  a  jet  fighter 
bomber  to  carry  death  to  the  point  of 
the  signal. 

Vietnamization  is  a  program  to 
drive  people  like  cattle  out  of  the 
countryside  into  the  cities  where  a 
police  state  can  more  effectively  con¬ 
trol  them,  while  the  guerrillas  who 
remain  in  the  countryside  can  be 
detected  and  destroyed  without  suf¬ 
fering  American  casualties. 

Mayday  is  an  idea  that  comes  from 
Vietnam  and  flows  out  of  the  agony 
and  hope  that  is  shaking  that  piece 
of  the  planet.  The  appeal  being  made 
by  Madame  Nguyen  Thi  Binh  and 
other  Vietnamese  for  Mayday  actions 
across  the  globe  is  an  appeal  to  us,  to 
get  in  touch  with  what  is  happening 


Seven  Days  In  May 
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People’s 
Peace  Treaty 


SCLC  mule  train  on  its  way  from  New  York  to  Washington  for  May  Day 
activities.  photo  by  LNS 


On  Civil  Disobedience 


The  Gallup  polls  show  that  73  per  cent  of  the  American  people  want  the  war 
to  end,  and  yet  the  war  continues.  People  have  been  writing  letters,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  and  marching  for  years,  and  yet  the  war  continues.  This  is  because  the  major¬ 
ity  of  Americans  keep  their  dissatisfaction  to  themselves,  forget  about  that  geno¬ 
cide  over  there  and  go  to  their  jobs  or  schools  everyday  like  “good  Germans.” 

Or  perhaps  they  march  once  a  year. 

Genocide  demands  direct  and  immediate  action.  The  government  will  act 
immediately  only  if  forced  to.  The  airruof  the  Mayday  actions  is  to  raise  the 
social  cost  of  the  war  to  a  level  that  will  force  the  rulers  to  act  now. 

Behind  the  slogan  “if  the  government  won’t  stop  the  war,  the  people  will 
stop  the  government,”  is  a  plan  that  can  actually  close  every  significant  agency 
in  Washington  using  only  tactics  of  non-violence.  It  is  a  plan  that  avoids  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  Washington  community,  but  focuses  on  all  government  institut¬ 
ions  between  the  Capitol  on  the  east  and  the  Pentagon  on  the  west. 

Mayday  is  projecting  an  action  to  close  down  the  Federal  government  sec¬ 
tions  of  Washington  by  blocking  traffic  arteries  during  the  early  morning  rush 
hours  of  May  3  and  4.  Over  20  targets  are  involved.  Nearly  two  divisions  of 
troops  will  be  required  to  “secure”  the  area  that  has  been  selected  and  any  de¬ 
ployment  of  troops  on  that  scale  would  by  itself  effectively  bring  all  traffic  to 
a  standstill. 

A  working  definition  of  nonviolent  civil  disobedience  in  this  context  would 
be  A)  the  actions  we  engage  in  are  nonviolent  which  means  we  don’t  trash  or 
street  fight;  B)  we  are  civil  which  means  we  will  try  to  express  our  solidarity  and 
friendship  with  GIs  and  attempt  to  see  the  rank  and  file  policeman  as  a  member 
of  the  working  class  who’s  simply  on  the  wrong  side;  C)  we  will  be  disobedient 
which  means  no  matter  what  anyone  says,  no  matter  what  laws  we  break,  we 
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To  be  effective  our  action  to  end  the  war  must  be  based  on  what  we  have 
learned  through  years  of  anti-war  struggle.  First  of  all,  we  must  project  a  con¬ 
crete,  programatic,  step-by-step  way  to  end  the  war.  In  the  past  we  had  slogans 
like  "bring  the  boys  home" or  "end  the  war  now",  but  because  they  did  not 
incorporate  the  specific  political  settlements  the  US  must  be  willing  to  make  in 
order  to  bring  peace,  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  administrations  were  left  loopholes. 

Second,  our  actions  must  raise  the  social  cost  of  the  war  to  those  who  rule 
the  United  States.  We  must  demonstrate  to  the  rulers  that  the  costs  of  maintain¬ 
ing  control  and  order  within  American  society  will  exceed  the  loss  they  will 
suffer  by  giving  up  a  bit  of  their  empire. 

The  People's  Peace  Treaty  is  a  strategy  for  protracted  struggle  which  meets 
both  conditions.  The  treaty  itself  is  a  document  negotiated  by  students  from  the 
US  and  Vietnam  (both  North  and  South).  Educational  campaigns  around  the 
Treaty  are  closing  the  Administration’s  loophole  by  presenting  a  logical  realistic 
political  settlement.  Ratification  encourages  millions  of  Americans  to  assert 
their  right  to  make  peace  when  their  government  won 't  do  it  for  them.  Treaty 
implementation  provides  every  sector  of  the  population  with  the  chance  to 
develop  creative  ways  of  exercising  power  against  the  war-makers. 

The  May  Day  actions  are  only  one  among  many  ways  of  implementing  the 
Treaty.  If  you  would  like  to  work  with  the  Treaty,  contact  the  Peace  Center. 

A  JOINT  TREATY  OF  PEACE 
BETWEEN  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

SOUTH  VIETNAM  AND  NORTH  VIETNAM 

INTRODUCTION 

Be  it  known  that  the  American  and  Vietnamese  people 
are  not  enemies.  The  war  is  carried  out  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  but  without  our  consent.  It 
drains  America  of  her  resources,  her  youth  and  her  honor. 

We  hereby  agree  to  end  the  war  on  the  following  terms, 
so  that  both  peoples  can  live  unnder  the  joy  of  independence 
and  can  devote  themselves  to  building  a  society  based  on 
human  equality  and  respect  for  the  earth.  In  rejecting  the 
war  we  also  reject  all  forms  of  racism  and  discrimination 
against  people  based  on  color,  class,  sex,  national  origin  and 
ethnic  grouping  which  permeates  the  war  policies,  present 
and  past,  of  the  United  States. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  JOINT  TREATY  OF  PEACE 
AMERICANS  agree  to  immediate  and  total  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam,  and  publicly  to  set  the  date  by  which  all 
U.S.  military  forces  will  be  removed. 

VIETNAMESE  agree  to  participate  in  an  immediate  cease¬ 
fire,  and  will  enter  into  discussions  on  the  procedures  to 
guarantee  the  safety  of  all  withdrawing  troops,  and  to 
secure  the  release  of  all  American  prisoners  including 
pilots  captured  while  bombing  North  Vietnam. 

AMERICANS  pledge  to  end  the  imposition  of  Thieu-Ky- 
Khiem  on  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  in  order  to  insure 
their  right  of  self-determination,  and  to  insure  that  all 
political  prisoners  are  released. 

VIETNAMESE  pledge  to  form  a  provisional  coalition  gov¬ 
ernment  to  organize  democratic  elections,  in  which  all 
South  Vietnamese  can  participate  freely  without  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  any  foreign  troops,  and  to  enter  discussions  of  pro¬ 
cedures  to  guarantee  the  safety  and  political  freedom  of 
persons  who  cooperated  with  either  side  in  the  war. 

AMERICANS  AND  VIETNAMESE  agree  to  respect  the 
independence,  peace  and  neutrality  of  Laos  and  Cambodia, 

Upon  these  points  of  agreement,  we  pledge  to  end  the  war. 

We  will  resolve  all  other  questions  in  mutual  respect  for 
the  rights  of  self-determination  of  the  people  of  Vietnam 
and  of  the  United  States. 


May  Days 

Mayday  actions  will  also  occur  in 
Houston.  Groups  of  people  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  visit  with  government  em¬ 
ployees  on  May  3  and  4,  urging  them 
to  join  us  in  the  national  moratorium 
on  business  as  usual  May  5.  There 
will  probably  be  civil  disobedience  at 
local  war  targets  such  as  corporations 
that  make  profits  off  the  war.  On 
May  5  there  will  be  a  student  strike 
observing  the  moratorium  in  memory 


In  Houston 


of  the  Kent  State  and  Jackson  State 
killings. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  Saturday, 
May  1,  at  2  p.m.  to  put  together  final 
plans  for  the  local  actions.  If  you 
want  to  participate  in  the  local 
actions  call  the  Peace  Center,  227- 
4700,  or  come  by  the  center  for  the 
meeting  —  2405  San  Jacinto,  rm.  203. 


AS  AMERICANS  RATIFYING  THIS  AGREEMENT,  WE 
PLEDGE  TO  TAKE  WHATEVER  ACTIONS  ARE  AP¬ 
PROPRIATE  TO  IMPLEMENT  THE  TERMS  OF  THIS 
JOINT  TREATY  OF  PEACE,  AND  TO  INSURE  ITS 
ACCEPTANCE  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNIT¬ 
ED  STATES. 

I/WE  ENDORSE  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
PEOPLE’S  PEACE  TREATY 

Signed : 

Name 


Address 

return  to:  Peace  Center,  2405  San  Jacinto,  rm.  203 
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by  E.F.  Shawver  Jr. 

There  are  about  70  of  them  living 
in  a  ruined  mansion  on  a  hill  just  out¬ 
side  Brenham.  They  say  that  the 
woman  who  donated  the  house  and 
land  had  held  onto  them  for  some  30 
years  because  she  had  received  a 
prophecy  that  one  day  they  would  be 
occupied  by  "the  children  of  God." 
Now  the  place  is  called  "Zion"  and 
the  Children  of  God  use  it  as  a  base 
for  making  a  revolution _for  Jesus. 

Jerimiah  was  telling  me  about  the 
Children  of  God:  "The  book  of  Acts 
has  28  chapters,  right?  Well,  we're 
chapter  29."  Jerimiah  is  an  “elder"  at 
Zion  (he  looks  to  be  in  his  early  20's) 
who  joined  the  Children  of  God  in 
California  2%  years  ago.  He  had  ex¬ 
perienced  a  spontaneous  conversion 
about  a  year  before  that.  "I  don't 
want  theories.  I  wanted  hard  facts. 
I  called  out  to  Christ  and  I  was  born 
again.  It  was  a  thousand  times  simpler 
than  I  had  ever  thought  it  could  be." 

Jerimiah  (all  the  members  take 
biblical  names)  began  witnessing  to 
congregations  of  Pentecostals  and 
other  sects  shortly  after  his  con¬ 
version.  "They'd  be  friendly  at  first 
but  pretty  soon  they'd  try  to  change 
me  over  to  their  ways  and  I  wouldn't 
stay.  Then  the  Lord  led  me  to  the 
Children  of  God." 

The  Children  consider  the  book  of 
Acts  to  be  a  blueprint  for  the  life¬ 
style  Christ  expected  his  followers  to 
adopt.  In  this  connection  Acts 
2:44-45  is  particularly  important: 
"And  all  that  believed  were  together, 
and  had  all  things  common;  and  sold 
their  possessions  and  goods,  and  part¬ 
ed  them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had 
need." 

Thus  it  is  that  each  new  convert 
coming  to  Zion  is  required  to  "for¬ 
sake  all,"  that  is,  to  give  over  all  his 
possessions  to  the  community  to  be 
distributed  to  anyone  in  need.  The 
"free  store"  which  is  in  a  small  out¬ 
building  beside  the  main  building  is 
the  repository  for  such  forsaken 
goods. 


Because  the  Children  are  dedicated 
to  spending  all  of  their  time  "working 
for  the  Lord"  they  are  not  allowed  to 
work  for  money  outside  the  com¬ 
munity  and  depend  economically  en¬ 
tirely  upon  gifts.  There  is  no  farming 
at  Zion  as  yet,  so  food  procural  is  a 
major  practical  problem.  Certain 
members  are  assigned  to  this  task 
which  they  carry  out  by  preaching 
and  witnessing  at  such  places  as  the 
Farmer's  Market  and  Produce  Row 
where  they  receive  the  food  as  gifts. 

The  blue  "Prophet  Bus"  was  park¬ 
ed  near  the  highway  beside  the 
narrow,  deeply  rutted  road  that  leads 
from  the  highway  to  the  house  and 
smaller  buildings  close  by.  The  bus 
usually  spends  about  three  days  in 
Austin  each  week  and  makes  frequent 
runs  to  places  such  as  Milby  or  Her¬ 
mann  Park.  Recently  a  group  lived 
for  a  week  at  Padre  Island  "feeding 
the  people  and  witnessing  for  the 
Lord." 

While  I  was  there  I  saw  three  new 
converts  from  Padre  Island  studying 
the  Bible  under  the  tutelage  of  an  old¬ 
er  member.  These  new  "babes"  still 
wore  shoulder-length  hair  but  if  they 
stay  for  a  time  they  will  undoubtedly 
adopt  the  non-controversial  hair  style 
which  the  Children  wear  for  the  dual 
purpose  of  servering  old  ties  and 
avoiding  certain  kinds  of  repression. 

The  majority  of  the  members,  who 
are  almost  all  between  15  and  25 
years  of  age,  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  with  drugs  ranging  from 
occasional  pot  smoking  to  more  ser¬ 
ious  involvement  with  speed  and 
heroin.  Drug  use,  including  the  use 
of  tobacco,  is  strictly  forbidden  to  all 
members  but  some  drug  slang  is  still 
retained  as  in  the  slogan,  "Get  high 
on  Jesus."  Their  discussion  of  drugs 
is  noticeably  free  from  the  hysteria 
which  is  often  characteristic  of  anti¬ 
drug  people  who  have  no  first  hand 
experience. 

The  10  or  so  women  at  Zion  sleep 
on  the  third  floor  while  the  un¬ 


married  men  sleep  in  an  annex  by  the 
main  building.  Each  of  the  three 
married  couples  has  a  private  room  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  main  building. 
There  is  one  infant'  (not,  however, 
born  at  Zion)  and  one  expectant 
mother.  Private  sexual  activity  is 
limited  to  married  couples  for  the 
purpose  of  procreation  but  public 
display  of  affection,  verbal  and  phy¬ 
sical,  is  quite  common. 

Zion,  which  was  founded  in  mid- 
February,  1971,  is  one  of  a  number 
of  semi-autonomous  Children  of  God 
"colonies"  which  are  spotted  from 
the  west  coast  to  Bennington,  Vt.  The 
first  colony  was  "The  Light  Club" 
founded  three  years  ago  and  still  in 
operation  at  Huntington  Park,  Calif. 
A  colony  in  the  skid  row  area  of  Los 
Angeles  is  said  to  have  around  150 
members.  Other  colonies  exist  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Coachilla,  Calif., 
Elizabethtown,  Ky  and  at  Merkel, 
Tex.  near  Abilene. 

An  especially  important  colony 
is  the  Texas  Soul  Clinic  (TSC)  at 
Thurber,  Texas.  This  is  the  group's 
Bible  college  and  printing  plant. 

"Zion  is  the  Lord’s  recruiting 
station.  Everyone  is  given  opport¬ 
unity  to  leave.  No  one  is  forced  to 
stay,  but  no  one  is  ever  expelled." 
After  about  two  weeks  at  Zion,  new 
converts,  who  come  at  a  rate  of  a- 
bout  seven  per  week,  move  on  to 
TSC  for  two  or  three  months  of  in¬ 
tensive  Bible  study  and  training.  "The 
emphasis  now  is  on  leadership  train¬ 
ing.  We're  growing  very  rapidly  and 
people  coming  out  of  TSC  are  sent 
wherever  there  is  a  need."  Efforts 
are  reported  to  be  underway  to  establ¬ 
ish  the  group  in  England. 

The  colony  runs  on  a  schedule 
which  consists  mostly  of  Bible  study 
and  group  reading,  chanting  and  sing¬ 
ing.  The  schedule  can  be  modified  or 
temporarily  abandoned  as  the  group 
(they  would  say  "as  the  Lord")  sees 
fit.  The  discipline  is  voluntarily 
accepted  and,  indeed,  welcomed  by 


the  members  who  are  thereby  relieved 
(as  one  of  them  made  a  point  of  tell¬ 
ing  me)  of  making  individual  decis¬ 
ions.  Although  direction  is  provided 
by  elders,  individual  leadership  is  play¬ 
ed  down.  "We  work  as  a  body.  There 
is  no  man  in  the  spotlight.  Jesus 
Christ  is  in  charge." 

The  day  at  Zion  begins  at  7am.  At 
7:45  the  group  convenes  for  "in¬ 
spiration  and  Bible  Reading."  Bible 
reading,  in  which  all  participate,  al¬ 
ternates  with  praying,  chanting  and 
electrically  accompanied  singing.  The 
morning  Bible  class  is  from  9  to  10, 
at  which  time  the  first  of  the  two 
meals  of  the  day  is  taken. 

The  emphasis  in  the  Bible  study  is 
on  prophecy.  Part  of  this  prophecy 
concerns  the  impending  Communist 
(more  precisely  "Atheistic")  world 
takeover  after  which  Christians  will 
be  persecuted,  the  calendar  altered 
and  all  the  Bibles  burnt.  Hence  the 
great  stress  on  memorization.  (New 
members  are  required  to  memorize 
some  350  Bible  verses  in  the  first 
two  weeks.) 

At  10:30  the  colony  breaks  up 
into  smaller  groups  for  the  daily  work 
period  which  lasts  until  1 :30.  The 
colony  is  organized  into  three  male 
and  one  female  "tribes"  named  after 
four  of  the  12  tribes  of  Israel,  each 
led  by  an  older  brother  or  sister.  The 
male  tribes  are  Simeon  (consisting  of 
some  14  kitchen  workers),  Reuben 
(who  handle  vehicle  maintenance) 
and  Judah  (in  charge  of  finances, 
painting,  carpentry  and  food  pro¬ 
cural).  The  women  belong  to  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  their  chores 
include  washing  clothes,  meal  pre¬ 
paration  and  child  care. 

Work  ends  at  1 :30  pm  and  the 
Children  are  given  a  "free"  period 
("free  from  the  flesh")  devoted  to 
individual  Bible  study,  memory  work 
and  review.  From  3:30  to  5  pm  is  the 
afternoon  Bible  class.  The  evening 
meal  is  from  5  to  5:30  after  which 
the  members  gather  in  the  large 
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second  floor  room  to  watch  the  news 
on  TV:  "The  5:30  fulfillment  of 
Bible  prophecy."  Evening  "Inspira¬ 
tion  and  Bible  Reading"  is  from  6  to 
8.  The  evening  Bible  class  is  from  8  to 

9  after  which  there  is  another  free 
study  period.  Tribe  meetings  are  from 

10  until  the  11  pm  bedtime.  The 
sheer  monotony  of  such  a  schedule  is 
a  good  index  of  the  depth  of  these 
people's  belief. 

"You  have  to  understand,"  Jer- 
imiah  told  me,  "that  we  are  not  a  cult, 
fad,  denomination  or  even  a  religion. 
We  don't  want  to  become  just  a- 
nother  religion.  We  are  revolutionary 
Christians  and  not  reformationists. 
We  are  seeking  radical  change.  And, 
of  course,  we  are  a  persecuted  group." 
Although  there  are  as  yet  few  reports 
of  serious  persecution  in  this  country, 
this  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  membership  is  only 
about  650  and  to  the  fact  that  civil 
obedience  and  respect  for  the  law  are 
given  heavy  emphasis.  ("We  will  do 
everything  the  government  tells  us 
but  only  up  to  the  point  where  it  be¬ 
comes  a  crime  to  be  a  Christian.  Only 
then  will  we  refuse  to  go  along.") 

That  they  are  revolutionary  in  out¬ 
look  and  program  cannot  be  doubted. 
If  they  are  taken  at  their  word  —  and, 
in  this  matter,  there  seems  no  other 
way  to  take  them  —  their  program 
consists  in  the  peaceful  but  total 
destruction  of  virtually  all  of  con¬ 
temporary  American  cultural,  econ¬ 
omic,  governmental  and  even  religious 
institutions  which  they  would  re 
place  not  with  similar  institutions  on 
different  ideological  foundations  but 
with  no  institutions  at  all.  Carried  to 
completion,  their  program  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  subsistence  level  economy 
under  the  form  of  communalism  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  quotation  from  Acts 
given  above.  "Untamed"  Christians, 
that  is,  those  outside  the  established 
churches,  have  always  been  politically 
suspect.  And  with  good  reason. 

A  major  difference  between  these 
revolutionary  Christians  and  all  other 
revolutionists  I  can  think  of  is  that 
they  are  not  at  all  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  making  their  rev¬ 
olution  last.  The  reason  for  this  is 
simply  that  they  are  convinced  that 
we  are  approaching  the  End,  and 
when  you  are  approaching  anything 
as  final  as  that  you  are  naturally  not 
concerned  to  build  for  the  ages. 

The  point  of  their  activity  is  not 
to  create  a  better  post-revolutionary 
world  but  rather  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  and  as  many  as  they  can  per¬ 
suade  to  join  them  for  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  This  second  coming 
is  to  happen  at  the  end  of  a  seven 
year  period  which  will  commence 
with  the  establishment  of  a  world 
government  under  a  single  leader.  The 
entire  system  of  prophecy  is  based 
on  more  than  300  passages  of  script¬ 
ure  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
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books  of  Daniel  and  Revelation. 
Further  details  may  be  obtained  from 
TSC,  Route  1,  Mingus,  Texas  76463. 

And  what  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves?  Do  they  really  believe  all  this 
stuff  or  what?  The  natural  reply  is 
that  they  do  believe  it  because  they 
live  it  all  the  time.  It  may  therefore 
be  in  order  to  examine,  very  briefly, 
some  sources  of  motivation  for  living 
this  way. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  no  con¬ 
tradictions  in  the  Christian  way  of  life 
as  the  Children  of  God  see  it.  There 
are  many  hard  places  in  Christian 
belief  —  for  example,  that  Christ  was 
simultaneously  man  and  God,  that 
God  is  simultaneously  one  and  three 
and  so  forth  —  but  these  are  more 
appropriately  regarded  as  mysteries 
than  as  contradictions.  Mystery  is 
quite  tolerable  and,  indeed,  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  religious  point  of  view. 
Whenever  a  religious  person  reaches 
the  limit  of  his  understanding  he  can 
simply  leave  the  whole  thing  up  to 
God  and  doing  so  merely  increases  his 
respect  for  God's  power  and  grandeur. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  definite 
contradictions  in  the  lives  of  people 
who  profess  Christianity  on  Sundays 
and  worship  the  golden  calf  the  other 
six  days. 

There  is  also  the  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  power.  Throughout  the  book 
of  Acts  we  are  told  that  the  apostles 
did  all  that  they  did  only  with  power 
bestowed  upon  them  because  of  their 
faith;  it  was  on  account  of  this  faith 
that  they  were  "filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Being  "filled  with  the  Spirit" 
is  a  constant  theme  with  the  Children 
of  God.  The  prospect  'of  receiving 
such  power  is  a  major  component  of 
their  appeal  to  prospective  converts. 

Finally,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Christianity  represents  a  radical 
revision  of  ordinary,  accepted  human 
values.  Perhaps  the  clearest  examples 
of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  well- 
known  Sermon  on  the  Mount  found 
in  chapters  5-7  of  Matthew  where  we 
are  told  that  appearances  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding  it  is  not  the 
master  who  has  it  made  but  the  slave, 
not  the  proud  man  but  the  humble, 

.  not  the  strong  man  but  the  weak. 

One  appraoch  to  revolution  takes 
the  non-Christian  value  system  for 
granted,  adding  to  this  that  a  signific¬ 
ant  class  of  inequities  is  unjust  and 
intolerable.  Revolution  on  such  a 
basis  requires  struggle  and  sacrifice 
with  no  guarantee  of  success.  By  the 
simple  but  profound  act  of  turning 
these  ordinary,  wordly  values  upside 
down,  the  radical  Christian  achieves 
his  aim  immediately  and  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  any  change  in  the 
world.  The  Children  of  God  may  per¬ 
haps  best  be  understood  as  people 
who  have  suddenly  come  to  see  the 
world  in  this  radically  different  way 
and  who  are  trying  to  live  accordingly. 
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Louie:  I  think  that  he  did  not  circulate  it.  Mrs.  Leonard  was  the  one  who 
circulated  it.  This  is  given  out  on  a  very  limited  basis  and  it  is  a  confidential 
report  and  is  merely  what  is  known  as  raw  information.  It  is  for  the  information 
of  the  officers  who  are  involved, 

Mitch:  You  doubt  then  that  Lt.  Singleton  gave  the  information  out? 

Louie:  In  fact,  Mrs.  Leonard  verified  that  virtually  everything  on  this  list 
was  the  truth. 


Mitch:  Well,  do  you  think  that  Lt.  Singleton  gave  the  information  to  the 
press?  ,  . 

Louie:  1  do  not.  If  he  did,  he  did  not  give  it  out  for  re-use,  because  it  has 
it  has  not  been  re-used  by  anyone. 

Mitch:  Well,  he  in  fact  did  give  it  to  a  reporter  from  our  station. 

Louie:  He  may  very  well  have.  What  station  is  this? 

Mitch:  That’s  Pacifica  radio. 


Louie:  And  he  gave  one  to  that?  So  obviously  he’s  not  making  any  attempt 
to  discriminate.  Anybody  can,get  It. 

Mitch:  He’s  certainly  giving  it  to  all  the  radio  stations.  ...  We  brought  it  to 
the  attention  of  Mrs.  Leonard. 


Louie:  I!m  confident  of  that.  Since  you’ve  espoused  her  candidacy,  I’m 
sure  that  you’ll  give  her  anything  that  you  get. ... 

Mitch:  We  have  espoused  no  candidacy.  The  question  still  remains,  do  you 
think  it  proper  that  the  chief  of  the  Intelligence  Division  be  handing  this  infor¬ 
mation  out.  .  .considering  your  remarks  about  not  trying  this  case  in  front  of 
the  press?  [This  had  been  Welch’s  response  to  previous  SWP  requests  for  an 
open  hearing  on  right  wing  terrorism.] 

Louie:  It  is  not  uncommon  for  officers  to  share  off-the-record  information 
.  .  .  with  people  Who  are  trying  to  make  proper  evaluation  of  the  local  situation. 
I  would  say  that  he  erred  in  his  judgement  in  thinking  that  such  a  proper  evalua¬ 
tion  could  possibly  be  made  by  Pacifica. 


Cont.  from  3 
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In  the  final  scene,  Mayor  Welch  did  his  excellent  imitation  of  the  late  Sen. 
Joseph  McCarthy,  while  the  council  clapped  in  time. 

“I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  report  by  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  of  the  House  Of  Representatives.  . . 

“.  .  .  Around  the  fringes  of  such  organizations  and  sometimes  at  their  very 
core  lurk  the  theoreticians  and  policy  publicists  of  various  Communist  organi¬ 
zations:  The  Communist  Party  USA,  the  Trotskyite  Socialist  Workers  Party. .  . 

“. .  .  The  Socialist  Workers  Party  is  an  avowedly  Trotskyist  Communist 
group  that  stands  for  a  ‘new  radicalization  of  the  working  class’  leading  to  ‘a 
revolution  that  will  end  the  alien  rule  of  the  government  of  money  and  establish 
a  new  government  of  the  people.  . 

“. .  .  The  SWP  espouses  the  international  solidarity  of  the  working  class  and 
supports  the  principles  of  the  Fourth  International. . .” 

And,  in  summation,  “. .  .  I  think  that,  with  this  type  of  information  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  it’s  incumbent  upon  the  Intelligence  of  our 
police  department  to  stay  as  closely  in  touch  with  their  activities  as  is  possible 
within  our  community.  This  is  just  as  un-American  as  it  can  be,  and  they 
espouse  the  causes  of  those  who  don’t  allow  elections  and  try  to  use  the  guise 
of  candidacy  to  achieve  their  ends.”  End  of  speech. 

And  with  that  eloquent  soliloquy,  ended  the  latest  act  in  our  play. 

(Note:  don’t  miss  our  review  of  the  next  breath-taking  act  of  “Everyman 
Meets  the  Nightrider,”  to  appear  in  these  pages  as  soon  as  the  directors  have  it 
ready  for  the  groundlings.  Maybe  we  can  even  wangle  our  way  into  the  dress 
rehearsal. .  ..) 


The  Goods: 
Scene  3 


“We  have  nothing  to  hide  from  the  people  of  Houston  and  can  only  be  en¬ 
raged  and  insulted  at  the  implications  of  this  report  and  the  type  of  investigation 
it  indicates. . . .” 


Welch’s  to-the-point  response  included  such  gem-like  retorts  as,  “Has  the 
charter  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  been  released  as  a  public  document  for 
examination  by  the  voters  of  Houston?”  and  “Councilman  Mann  couldn’t  run 
for  office  in  Cuba  since  they  don’t  have  elections  there.” 

In  the  next  scene,  Mitch  Green  of  Pacifica  talked  with  Mayor  Welch  outside 
the  council  chambers.  Welch’s  performance  —  if  this  be  possible  —  even  topped 
Singleton’s  sparkling  portrayal  in  the  earlier  scene. 

Mitch:  Mr.  Mayor,  do  you  think  it  proper  that  the  chief  of  the  Intelligence 
Division  circulates  information  like  Debby  brought  before  the  council? 


Brown  & 
Root: 

How  To 
Build  An 


Empire 


by  Victoria  Smith  and  Jeff  Shapiro 

"In  1919,  Herman  Brown  and  Dan  Root  began  building  roads  in  Texas; 
today,  50  years  later,  Brown  &  Root  does  the  planning,  landscaping, 'architec¬ 
ture,  engineering  and  construction  of  roads,  steel  mills,  chemical  plants  and  a 
multitude  of  other  industrial  facilities  throughout  our  expanding  world. 

"From  the  icy  waters  of  the  North  Sea  to  Lake  Maracaibo  in  sunny 
Venezuela,  from  the  plains  of  Texas  to  the  sand  dunes  of  the  Middle  East, 
we  serve  progress  the  world  over. " 

That’s  Brown  &  Root  talking.  The  promo  piece  appeared  in  the  1969 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  issue  of  Brownbuiider,  a  slick  company  magazine  for 
struction  and  engineering  dOhipairyszine  .also  ^pasted  that  this  massive  con- 

Who  can  doubt  it?  Brown  &  Root  has  experienced  remarkable  growth  over 
the  last  five  decades,  with  interests  and  influence  reaching  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  construction  industry,  to  petrochemical,  petroleum  and  banking 
concerns,  to  name  a  few. 

The  powerful  Brown  brothers,  Herman  (now  deceased)  and  George  (still 
with  us)  have  vaulted  amazing  obstacles  over  the  last  50  years  in  pursuit  of 
fortune  and  influence.  They  have  emerged  victorious  from  battles  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  office,  members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Texas  labor  movement.  And  they  have  made  many 
friends  along  the  way,  like  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  former  Texas  Gov.  John 
Connally  (now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  the  late  Texas  Rep.  Albert  Thomas, 
plus  some  of  the  biggest  legal  and  business  figures  in  the  country. 

Today  Brown  &  Root  is  the  second  largest  contractor  in  the  world,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Engineering  News-Record,  with  $1,344,600,000  worth  of  building 
contracts  in  1970.  It  ranks  among  the  top  ten  in  foreign  contracts,  at  $187.5 
million,  with  jobs  in  31  foreign  countries. 

The  company  claimed  revenues  of  $514.7  million  in  1968.  One  of  its 
larger  subsidiaries,  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  of  Houston,  was  worth  $1.54 
billion  in  the  same  year. 

Brown  &  Root  has  functioned  since  1962  as  an  independent  subsidiary  of 
the  Halliburton  Co.,  a  Dallas-based  oil  field  service  company.  In  1962,  the 
Browns  placed  their  company  interest  in  the  tax-exempt  Brown  Foundation. 
Herman  Brown  was  ailing,  and  the  brothers  transferred  their  money  to  avoid 
heavy  death  taxes,  according  to  George  Brown.  Later  that  year,  Herman 
Brown  died  and  Halliburton  bought  the  company  from  the  Brown  Foundation, 
reportedly  for  some  $36.7  million.  Halliburton,  with  revenues  topping  the 
billion  dollar  mark  in  1969,  is  one  of  the  largest  firms  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 


The  move  helped  consolidate  Brown  &  Root’s  many  important  ties  to  the 
oil  industry. 

So,  you  see,  were 

So,  you  see,  we’re  talking  about  a  lot  of  money  and  a  lot  of  power  —  power 
in  Texas,  in  Washington  and  all  over  the  world.  And  Brown  &  Root  is  based 
right  here  in  Houston,  with  offices  on  an  88-acre  tract  at  4100  Clinton  Drive, 
near  the  Ship  Channel. 

This  company  built  or  helped  build  Rice  Stadium,  the  Gulf  Freeway,  the 
NASA  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  naval  bases  from  Corpus  Christi  to  Spain, 
highways,  bridges  and  roads  throughout  the  world,  a  number  of  offshore 
drilling  and  production  platforms,  NATO  air  bases  in  France,  a  504-foot  dam 
in  Thailand  and  dozens  of  facilities  in  Vietnam,  including  Danang  and  Cam 
Ranh  Bay.  And  that’s  only  the  beginning. 

of  isolation  prison  cells  rof  me  k  involved  in  the  construction 

coast  of  South  Vietnam. 

A  news  item  in  the  New  York  Times  concerning  this  project  prompted  us 
to  probe  deeper  into  the  activities,  past  and  present,  of  Brown  &  Root.  And 
once  we  got  started,  we  couldn’t  stop.  We’re  still  going.  The  examples  of 
peculiar  power  pacts  and  dubious  dealings  in  this  vast  operation  seem  endless. 
What  you’re  reading  is  an  account  of  what  we’ve  pulled  together  so  far.  (We’ll 
be  back  with  more  next  issue.) 

New  Prison  Compounds 

The  construction  of  the  three  new  blocks  of  isolation  cells  on  Con  Son  began 
last  February,  according  to  a  release  from  the  Dispatch  News  Service  Internat¬ 
ional.  The  contractor  is  a  massive  construction  consortium  known  as  RMK-BRJ 
(that’s  Raymond,  Morrison,  Knudsen,  Brown,  Root  and  Jones). 

RMK-BRJ  is  under  a  $400,000  contract,  with  funds  to  be  provided  by  the 
American  government. 

Con  Son  Island  made  the  news  last  summer  when  two  U.S.  Congressmen 
and  others,  on  a  fact-finding  tour  to  Vietnam,  discovered  a  secluded  group  of 
prisons  called  the  “tiger  cages.”  The  Americans,  who  stumbled  across  the  tiger 
cages  almost  by  accident,  found  the  prison  conditions  wretched  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  prisoners  barbaric. 

The  cages  were  built  in  1939  by  prison  labor  under  the  direction  of  the 
French.  The  prison,  the  existence  of  which  the  Saigon  government  has  kept 
secret  for  years,  is  used  to  confine  South  Vietnamese  political  dissidents. 

Cont.  on  14 
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For  a  more  graphic  description  of  conditions  in  the  tiger  cages,  read  the 
testimony  of  a  former  inmate  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Whether  the  new  prisons  will  be  any  better  than  the  old  is  not  yet  known. 
According  to  the  Dispatch  News  Service,  a  definite  aura  of  secrecy  surrounds 
the  project.  “Anyone  who  takes  a  camera  to  Con  Son  will  be  terminated 
immediately,”  the  RMK-BRJ  project  manager  is  reported  to  have  said.  And 
anyone  can  see  that  the  project  is  getting  little  publicity. 

The  plan,  it  seems,  is  to  build  three  cell  blocks,  each  partitioned  into  96 
isolation  cells  with  an  outer  wall  of  concrete  block,  a  barbed  wire  perimeter 
fence  with  security  gates,  a  kitchen  and  a  dispensary. 

The  project  reportedly  will  employ  prison  labor,  with  skilled  workers  re¬ 
ceiving  200  piasters  (72  cents)  per  week  and  unskilled,  150  piasters  (55  cents) 
a  week.  “There  is  someconcem  that  the  prisoners  will  not  be  in  good  enough 
physical  condition  to  do  a  ‘full  day’s  work,”’  according  to  the  release.  “Discus¬ 
sion  is  underway  about  the  possibility  of  providing  special  extra  rations  for 
those  who  work  on  the  project.” 

The  descriptive  information  was  provided  to  Don  Luce,  of  the  Dispatch 
News  Service,  in  the  form  of  five  memos  by  persons  who  wish  to  remain  uniden¬ 
tified.  Luce,  a  10-year  resident  in  Vietnam,  broke  the  tiger  cages  story  to  the 
media  in  this  country  after  he  accompanied  the  U.S.  Congressmen  to  the  island. 
Since  then,  his  press  credentials  have  been  revoked  by  the  Saigon  government 
for  visiting  “a  restricted  area  without  authorization.” 

RMK-BRJ,  headquartered  in  San  Bruno,  Cal.,  began  construction  work  in 
Vietnam  in  1962.  Actually,  Brown  &  Root  didn’t  join  the  consortium  until 
1965.  Morrison-Knudsen  of  Boise,  Idaho,  is  the  consortium’s  sponsoring  firm 
for  this  and  other  construction  in  Vietnam.  Morrison-Knudsen  gets  40  per  cent' 
off  the  projects  and  the  other  firms  get  20  per  cent. 

Wetiad  hoped  to  get  more  information  on  the  prison  project  when  we  went 
to  talk  with  Ben  H.  Powell,  Jr.,  general  counsel  and  a  senior  group  vice  president 
for  Brown  &  Root.  (See  related  story  in  this  issue.)  But  Powell  said  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  project,  as  Morrison-Knudsen  is  managing  the  construction. 
He  indicated  that  he  had  not  even  heard  of  it.  We  do  have  a  copy  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Navy  contract  authorizing  RMK-BRJ  to  proceed  with  construction, 
however. 


The  Brothers  Brown 

Inspired  by  the  discovery  that  a  Houston  company  was  part  of  a  group 
building  prisons  in  Vietnam,  we  decided  to  examine  the  historical  development 
of  Brown  &  Root. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  know  the  story,  but  we  would  guess  that  the 
majority  do  not.  It’s  a  classic  tale  of  power,  politics  and  money,  and  one  well 
worth  telling. 

It’s  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  study  the  Brown 
brothers  is  to  find  a  book  on  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Where  there’s  Lyndon, 
there’s  George  and  Herman,  and  their  careers  are  inextricably  intertwined. 

It  all  started  when  Herman  Brown,  son  of  a  central  Texas  storekeeper,  started 
to  work  on  the  roads.  In  1914,  the  man  for  whom  he  was  working  went  broke 
and  couldn’t  pay  his  wages.  So  Herman  ended  up  with  18  mules  plus  some 
equipment,  and  went  into  the  road  business  for  himself.  In  1919,  he  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Dan  Root,  formed  a  partnership  and  began  to  build  roads. 


A  few  year's  later,  nerman  s  younger  Brother  George,  who  had  been  studying 
geology  at  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  joined  the  company.  Root  died  in 
1929,  but  the  Brown  brothers  decided  to  leave  the  company’s  name  as  it  was. 

Things  were  pretty  shaky  at  first  for  the  young  company,  but,  by  the  time 
the  1930’s  depression  hit,  the  Brown  brothers  were  already  making  invaluable 
political  contacts,  among  them  attorney  Alvin  J.  Wirtz. 

Alfred  Steinberg,  in  his  book  on  Lyndon  Johnson,  Sam  Johnson ‘s  Boy, 
quotes  an  unidentified  associate  of  Wirtz  on  the  subject.  “During  the  depression 
things  went  so  sour  for  them  (the  Browns)  that  creditors  took  away  their 
equipment,  and  they  were  at  the  point  of  bankruptcy.  At  this  low  ebb  Wirtz 
helped  them  land  a  paving  contract  in  Guadalupe  County  where  he  had  lived, 
but  this  didn’t  help  them  because  they  lacked  the  trucks  and  equipment  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  contract.  So  Wirtz  epped  in  and  got  the  Travis  County  Commissioner 


at  Austin  to  lend  them,  illegally,  Travis  County  equipment  to  complete  a  state 
road  contract  in  another  county.”  He  adds  that  the  equipment  was  returned 
and  all  was  well. 

In  1936,  Brown  &  Root  got  its  first  big  federal  contract  —  construction  of 
the  Marshall  Ford  (Mansfield)  Dam  on  the  Lower  Colorado  River  near  Austin. 
Brown  &  Root  bid  low;  unrealistically  low,  as  it  turned  out,  because  costs 
soared  to  four  times  the  original  bid  during  the  construction,  a  phenomenon 
that  was  to  become  habitual  in  future  jobs.  Wirtz,  who  by  this  time  was  Brown 
&  Root’s  attorney  and  general  counsel  for  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Authority, 
had  a  hand  in  helping  the  Browns  to  win  the  corttract. 


Wirtz  was  also  developing  a  close  friendship  with  a  young  schoolteacher, 
Lyndon  Johnson.  With  Wirtz’  aid,  Johnson  began  his  political  career  in  1931 
as  congressional  secretary  to  the  wealthy  Texas  Rep.  Richard  Kleberg  (of  the 
now-legendary  King  Ranch  fortune).  Johnson  moved  on  to  become  director 
of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt’s  National  Youth  Administration  (NYA).  It 
was  through  Wirtz  that  Johnson  first  met  Herman  Brown. 

In  1937,  Johnson  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Texas  Rep. 

James  P.  Buchanan,  who  died  in  office.  Attorney  Ed  Clark,  of  the  Austin  law 
firm  Looney  and  Clark,  handled  Johnson’s  campaign.  Looney  and  Clark 
served  for  many  years  as  the  Brown  brothers’  lobby  in  the  Texas  legislature. 

We  have  to  understand  that,  while  Johnson  and  Wirtz  were  dedicated  New 
Dealers  and  the  Brown  brothers  quite  conservative  from  the  beginning,  political 
ideologies  never  seemed  to  get  in  the  way  of  politics,  so  to  speak.  The  Brown 
brothers  sailed  through  the  1930’s,  winning  a  number  of  New  Deal  construction 
contracts,  with  Johnson  and  Wirtz  backing  them  up. 

When  World  War  II  broke  out,  Brown  &  Root  was  designated  as  one  of  the 
primary  contractors  for  a  huge  naval  air  station  at  Corpus  Christi.  It  cost  the 
government  nearly  $100  million  by  the  time  it  was  completed,  a  figure  more 
than  three  times  the  original  estimates.  Johnson  was  a  member  of  the  House 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  at  the  time. 

Suddenly,  in  1941,  the  Browns  were  offered  a  number  of  major  shipbuilding 
contracts  from  the  Navy.  So  they  built  a  $6  million  shipyard  on  the  Houston 
Ship  Channel,  established  the  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  proceeded  to  turn 
out  the  big  boats,  even  though  “nobody  in  the  company  had  ever  seen  a  ship 
built,”  according  to  the  company’s  own  autobiographyiin  Brownbuilder  maga¬ 
zine.  And  as  they  began  to  turn  out  hundreds  of  destroyer-escorts  and  landing 
craft  for  the  Navy,  the  Brown  brothers  moved  their  main  office  from  Austin  to 
Houston. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  Browns  had  done  more  than  $350  million 
worth  of  shipbuilding  work  for  the  Navy  and  ranked  68th  by  volume  among 
prime  war  suppliers,  according  to  David  Welsh  in  “Building  Lyndon  Johnson” 
(Ramparts  magazine,  1968). 

By  this  time,  Brown  &  Root  was  a  pretty  big  operation,  big  enough  to  help 
friend  Lyndon  Johnson  in  his  1941  campaign  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  following 
the  mid-term  death  of  the  incumbent.  Johnson  lost  the  bid  to  Gov.  W.  Lee 
(Pappy)  O’Daniel. 

Brown  &  Root  found  itself  in  trouble  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  the 
following  year  when  IRS  agents  began  investigating  the  company’s  excetsiceir 
contributions  to  Johnsnn’s-csynn^YtruiSguisea'as  tax  deductions,  in  the  form  of 
oonuses  to  executives  of  Brown  &  Root  subsidiaries.  The  IRS  claimed  that  the 
“bonuses”  were  then  turned  over  to  Johnson. 

The  influential  Wirtz  intervened  with  the  IRS  commissioner,  who  called  off 
the  investigation  for  several  months,  but  ordered  it  resumed  in  1943.  Despite 
various  forms  of  harrassment,  the  IRS  agents  persisted  in  their  investigation  and 
within  months  were  ready  to  take  action:  a  proposed  tax  charge  assessme  .t  of 
$1,062,184,  a  fraud  penalty  of  $531,002  and  a  decision  to  ask  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  to  initiate  prosecution  procedures  against  Brown  &  Root  for  political 
donations  to  Johnson’s  campaign. 

Some  weeks  later  Wirtz  and  Johnson  visited  President  Roosevelt  at  the 
White  House.  The  President  requested  and  received  a  full  report  on  the  investi¬ 
gation  from  Dallas,  and  within  three  days,  the  proposed  tax  charge  and  fraud 
penalty  were  abandoned  and  the  total  assessment  lowered  to  $372,000.  The 
criminal  prosecution  proposal  was  dropped.  And  so  was  the  whole  incident, 
until  columnist  Drew  Pearson  turned  up  the  story,  along  with  the  IRS  records, 
in  1956. 

But  the  Brown  &  Root  tax  records  had  disappeared,  never  to  return.  Wirtz’ 
anonymous  associate  in  Steinberg’s  book  comments:  “Some  years  later  when 
there  was  talk  of  reviving  the  issue,  all  papers  involved  were  removed  from  a 
fire-proof  building  in  Austin,  dumped  into  a  quonset  hut,  and  went  up  in  ashes 
when  the  quonset  hut  was  leveled  by  bursting  flames.” 

We  mentioned  this  incident  in  our  interview  with  Powell.  Hasn’t  this  sort  of 
thing  cast  Brown  &  Root  in  a  bad  light?  we  asked.  And  hew  much  has  poli¬ 
ticking  contributed  to  Brown  &  Root’s  success? 

“Brown  &  Root,  despite  any  of  the  history  and  in  the  face  of  repeated  reruns 
is  still  one  of  the  largest  contractors  in  the  United  States,”  Powell  said,  rather 
defensively.  He  noted  that  Johnson  had  been  out  of  office  for  three  years  and 
Bio.vn  &  Root  continues  to  expand.  “This  should  show  that  there  is  some 
'  ;nsic  good  in  the  ability  (of  Brown  P:  Root)  to  serve  the  country,”  he 
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After  The  War 


Johnson  finally  made  it  to  the  Senate  in  1948,  after  he  beat  Gov.  Coke 
Stevenson,  in  what  appears  to  have  been  a  fraudulent  run-off  in  the  primary. 
Johnson  won  by  a  margin  of  87  votes,  after  202  additional  votes  for  him 
arrived  late  from  Precinct  13  of  Jim  Wells  County.  Johnson  was  placed  on  the 
ballot. 

Stevenson  immediately  appealed  the  decision  to  the  federal  court,  charging 
Johnson  with  fraud.  His  attorneys  turned  up  evidence  showing  that  the  extra 
votes  had  come  from  a  local  graveyard  and  from  Mexico,  just  across  the  border 
from  Jim  Wells  Sounty.  U.S.  Dist.  Judge  T.  Whitfield  Davidson  issued  an  injunc¬ 
tion,  denying  Johnson  a  place  on  the  ballot. 

A  frantic  attempt  to  overturn  Davidson’s  injunction  ensued,  backed  by 
Democrats  on  all  levels.  John  Connally,  a  Brown  &  Root  attorney  and  a  partner 
of  Wirtz,  choreographed  the  action.  They  took  the  case  straight  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  where  Abe  Fortas,  later  a  Supreme  Court  justice,  led  the  def¬ 
ense.  Alvin  Wirtz,  along  with  Ed  Clark,  held  down  the  fort  back  in  Texas. 

Justice  Hugo  Black  issued  an  order  to'stay  the  Davidson  injunction.  Johnson 
was  back  on  the  ballot  and  he  handily  took  the  November  election. 

As  Johnson  was  gaining  a  healthy  foothold  in  Washington,  Brown  &  Root 
was  edging  into  that  vital  postwar  industry,  oil.  The  old  agricultural  Texas 
with  its  politics  of  cotton  was  no  match  for  the  new  politics  of  petroleum. 


The  Browns  took  a  shrewd  and  necessary  step  in  the  right  direction  when 
they  purchased  the  government-built  Big  Inch  and  Little  Big  Inch  Pipelines  in 
1947  for  Brown  &  Root’s  newly-formed  Texas  Eastern  Transmission.  Texas 
Eastern  became  the  first  major  cross  country  natural  gas  transmission  system, 
channeling  Texas  oil  and  gas  to  the  rich  East  Coast  market. 

Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  in  their  book,  Lyndon  Johnson:  The 
Exercise  of  Power,  write:  “New  powers  in  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  and  already 
linked  to  Johnson,  they  (the  Browns)  quickly  plunged  ever  deeper  into  Demo¬ 
cratic  politics  and  became  Lyndon  Johnson’s  personal  vehicle  for  a  lateral 
movement  into  the  center  of  the  new  oil  power.” 

Brown  &  Root  had  learned  a  good  deal  from  its  World  War  II  projects  and 
moved  rapidly  into  the  postwar  reconstruction  era.  The  company’s  first 
“reconstruction”  job  was  the  building  of  naval  and  air  force  bases  on  the  island 
of  Guam.  (Welsh  notes  that  Guam  is  “now  a  major  logistical  base  for  the 
Vietnam  war.”)  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  additional  military  contracts  soon 
followed. 

In  the  early  1950’s,  Brown  &  Root  was  joining  other  contractors  to  build 
multi-million  dollar  NATO  air  bases  in  Europe.  They  teamed  up  with  Raymond 
International  and  Walsh  Construction  Co.  to  tackle  a  $357  million  cost-plus 
contract  from  the  Navy  for  a  series  of  large  military  installations  in  Spain. 

When  the  project  was  completed  in  1962,  the  consortium  of  Brown-Raymond- 
Walsh  was  among  the  top  40  prime  military  contractors. 


Texas  Labor  Takes  On  Big  Boss 


While  the  Browns  exercised  considerable  influence  in  Washington,  they  never 
ignored  their  home  state  powerhouse,  the  Texas  Legislature.  Brown  &  Root’s 
unprecedented  control  over  the  legislature  in  the  1950’s  was  an  invaluable 
weapon  in  the  company’s  relentless  battle  against  organized  labor. 

When  we  asked  Chris  Dixie,  Houston  labor  attorney  who  fought  Brown  & 
Root  in  the  courts  for  years,  about  the  Brown  lobbies,  he  exclaimed,  “The 
lobbies!  Man,  they  had  the  law  firm  of  Clark  and  Looney  which  was  the  near¬ 
est  thing  to  proprietary  owners  of  the  Texas  legislature  you  ever  saw!  Everyone 
will  tell  you  that  Brown  &  Root  was  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  single 
factor  in  Austin  when  it  came  to  lobbying  activities  in  the  government.”  (Ed 
Clark  managed  Johnson’s  first  Congressional  campaign  and  was  later  appointed 
his  ambassador  to  Australia.) 

In  the  early  1950’s,  when  Texas  trade  unions  tried  to  organize  Brown  & 

Root’s  workers,  Herman  Brown  got  a  law  through  the  legislature  bantling  the 
“closed  shop”  in  Texas.  (Closed  shop  means  that  all  employes  of  a  company  **" 
must  hold  union  membership,  as  a  condition  of  work.) 

And  when  the  unions  tried  to  picket  a  number  of  Brown’s  jobs,  he  went  to 
the  District  Court  in  Austin  and  won  an  injunction  against  the  92  unions  in¬ 
volved.  The  court  also  enjoined  the  unions  from  organizing  boycotts  against 
Brown  &  Root  customers  and  from  using  “unfair  lists,”  presumably  to  cite  the 
company  as  an  anti-union  employer. 


Football  fans  might  be  interested  to  know  that  one  of  those  picketing  sites 
mentioned  in  the  court  decision  was  Rice  Stadium,  built  by  Brown  &  Root  in 
1950. 


Another  note-worthy  point:  one  of  the  pro-labor  attorneys  facing  Brown’s 
clique  of  Austin  law  firms  was  Bob  Eckhardt,  now  a  U.S.  Congressman  from 
Houston. 

Herman  Brown’s  power  in  the  Texas  legislature  and  his  success  in  blocking 
labor  activities  was  a  cause  of  great  concern  to  some.  Former  Texas  newspaper 
editor  Hart  Stillwell,  writing  in  The  Nation  in  1951,  declared  that  politically 
Brown  “is  already  the  most  powerful  man  in  Texas  and  close  to  bossing  the 
entire  state.” 

Brown  &  Root  has  never  relinquished  its  stand  against  organized  labor. 

Right  now,  Southwester  Pipe  Co.,  a  Brown  &  Root  subsidiary,  is  appealing 
in  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  a  National  Labor  Relations  Board  decision  accusing 
the  company  of  unfair  labor  practice. 

The  employes  held  an  NLRB  election  in  1966  to  unionize  as  a  local  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  AFL-CIO.  The  union  and  the  company  have 
met  several  times  in  negotiations  sessions.  But  Southwestern  Pipe  has  remained 
adamant  in  its  refusal  to  recognize  union  representation  for  its  employes,  to  the 
extent  that  the  management  maintains  the  company  will  shut  down  before  it 
will  recognize  the  union. 

The  employes  staged  a  walkout  in  July  of  1966  and  were  promptly  termin¬ 
ated.  They  abandoned  their  pickets  in  September,  at  which  time  they  offered  to 
return  to  work.  The  management  replied  that  all  the  jobs  were  taken  (by  scabs) 
and  the  former  employes  would  have  to  wait  their  turn.  A  few  were  reinstated. 

Why  the  Browns  have  so  persistantly  resisted  attempts  by  the  unions  to  or¬ 
ganize  Brown  &  Root  workers  is  not  quite  clear.  The  company  claims  that  it 
does  as  much  or  more  for  its  employes  as  a  union  could  do.  But  if  the  employes 
decide  they  want  a  little  change  here  and  there,  and  they  decide  to  walk  out, 
they  may  well  be  walking  out  for  good. 

Brown  &  Root  evidently  wishes  to  maintain  direct  control  over  its  work 
force  and  doesn’t  want  any  powerful  labor  organization  wedging  in  between. 

Incidentally,  Brown  &  Root  was  among  the  Houston  firms  criticized  by  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Commission  after  the  EEOC  public  hearings 
held  here  last  year. 


NASA  and  Project  Mohole 


Brown  &  Root  always  seems  to  be  where  the  action  is  —  at  least  the  money 
action. 


When  ships  and  military  bases  were  in  demand  and  the  price  was  right. 
Brown  &  Root  built  ships  and  military  bases.  When  oil  was  the  up-and-coming 
thing.  Brown  &  Root  was  there  with  pipelines,  compressors  and  rigs.  And  the 
Browns  never  ignored  the  banking,  insurance  and  real  estate  industries. 


The  decade  of  the  sixties  presented  new  opportunities  to  the  ever-expanding 
vistas  of  Brown  &  Root,  from  space  to  offshore  oil  prospecting  to  the  high- 
priced  Vietnam  war. 


By  1960,  Johnson  had  scaled  the  Senate  ladder  in  double-time  to  become 
the  Number  Two  executive  in  the  nation.  John  Connally  was  Governor  of 
Texas.  George  Brown’s  close  friend  and  olfi  schoolmate  Albert  Thomas,  whor 
David  Welsh  describes  as  “a  genius  at  the  kind  of  business  proxyship  that  p~ 

Cont. 
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by  Victoria  Smith 


One  smoggy  morning  last  week  we 
drove  out  the  north  side  toward  the 
ship  channel  area  to  1400  Clinton 
Drive,  home  of  Brown  &  Root,  Inc. 
We  had  a  10:30  appointment  with 
Ben  H.  Russell,  Jr.,  general  counsel 
and  senior  group  vice  president  for 
the  company  since  1955. 


We  were  feeling  energetic  and 
talkative  that  morning,  prepared  for 
just  about  anything  this  high-ranking 
officer  of  the  nation’s  second  largest 
construction  company  had  to  offer  — 
stoney  silence,  artful  dodging,  open 
hostility  or  whatever. 

As  it  happened,  Powell  was  a  slow- 
talking,  middle  aged  man,  inscrutably 
congenial  and  apparently  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  give  us  two  hours  of  his  time, 
without  interruption. 

The  culture  shock  of  stepping  into 
the  Other  World  of  the  powerful  was 
cushioned  somewhat  by  Powell’s 
office  decor.  Nearly  every  attorney’s 
office  I  have  ever  visited  has  been 
lavishly  furnished,  with  thick  carpets 
and  big  leather  chairs.  Powell’s  office 


was  located  in  a  one-story  building 
that  reminded  me  of  an  elementary 
school  and  his  office  looked  as 
though  it  should  belong  to  a  lowly 
managerial-type. 

As  we  were  gathering  together  our 
documents,  note  pads  and  newspaper 
clippings,  another  man  walked  into 
the  office.  Powell  introduced  him  as 
a  representative  from  advertising  and 
public  relations.  I  regarded  the  man 
with  some  dismay,  as  we  had  hoped 
to  circumvent  the  public  relations 
route.  But  the  man  sat  through  the 
whole  session  without  uttering  a  word. 

Powell  acknowledged  all  our  ques¬ 
tions,  even  the  ones  we  thought 
touchy  and  inflamatory,  with  an 
attentive  low-key  patience,  although 
he  purported  to  know  nothing  about 
many  of  the  subjects  that  interested 
us  the  most. 

We  were  largely  able  to  refrain 
from  debate  during  the  interview, 
which  would  have  served  our  pur¬ 
pose  poorly.  But  our  line  of  question¬ 
ing  —  Brown  &  Root’s  involvement 
in  Vietnam,  the  Brown’s  Foundation’s 
contributions  to  CIA  conduits,  the 
company’s  consistent  anti-labor  union 
stance  —  all  led  to  an  unmistakable 
conclusion:  that  we  didn’t  think 

much  of  Brown  &  Root. 

Powell  seemed  sincerely  puzzled 
about  that.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
session,  he  asked  us  what  we  planned 
to  do  with  our  material?  Were  we 
going  to  say  that  Brown  &  Root 
ought  to  be  “kicked  around?”  he 
asked,  a  bit  wearily.  Had  we  not  been 
so  amazed  at  this  suggestion,  we 
might  have  answered,  who  or  what 
can  “kick  around”  the  invincible 
Brown  &  Root?  Not  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  not  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office,  not  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress,  not  the  powerful  labor  unions 
and  certainly  not  Smith  and  Shapiro 
from  Space  City! 


Chris  Dixie,  a  Houston  labor  attor¬ 
ney  we  spoke  with  the  week  before, 
and  a  bitter  man  who  battled  Brown 
&  Root  on  behalf  of  organized  labor 
for  years,  might  have  answered  that 
the  big  boot  has  historically  been  on 
the  Brown  &  Root  foot. 


NOT  TOO 
INFORMATIVE 


The  interview  itself  was  more  an 
instructive  lesson  in  the  sociology  of 
power  than  it  was  informative.  We 
opened  with  the  Con  Son  Island  issue. 
We  had  documented  evidence  that 
RMK-BRJ,  the  mammoth  construc¬ 
tion  consortium  of  which  Brown  & 
Root  is  a  part,  has  a  contract  with 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  build 
isolation  cells  on  Con  Son  Island,  just 
off  the  Coast  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
island  made  the  headlines  last  year 
when  two  U.S.  Congressmen  on  a  fact¬ 
finding  tour  to  Vietnam  stumbled 
across  a  compound  of  prisons  on  the 
island  known  as  the  “tiger  cages.” 
The  cages  were  built  by  prisoners 
during  the  French  occupation  of  Indo¬ 
china,  and  were  being  used  as  de¬ 
tention  camps  by  the  Saigon  Govern¬ 
ment  for  South  Vietnamese  political 
dissidents.  Conditions  in  the  tiger 
cages  are  said  to  be  wretched  and  sub¬ 
human,  and  reports  have  reached  the 
United  States  that  prisoners  in  the 
cages  are  tortured  and  seriously  mis¬ 
treated  by  the  jailers. 

Powell  said  he  had  heard  very  little 
about  the  tiger  cages  controversy  and 
added  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  a- 
bout  the  RMK-BRJ  contract  with  the 
Navy.  He  said  that  Morrison-Knudson 
of  Idaho,  one  of  the  more  active 
members  of  the  California-based  con¬ 
sortium,  was  sponsoring  the  group’s 
activities  in  Vietnam.  Powell  said  that 
he  didn’t  even  know  if  Brown  &  Root 


had  people  over  there  right  now. 

Brown  &  Root  gets  20  per  cent 
interest  out  of  the  $400,000  Con  Son 
project,  the  same  percentage  it  has 
received  for  all  RMK-BRJ  con¬ 
struction  work  in  Vietnam  since  the 
company  joined  the  consortium  in 
1965. 

Since  Powell  couldn’t  answer  our 
multitude  of  questions  about  the  pro¬ 
ject,  we  took  a  more  subjective  ap¬ 
proach.  Why,  we  asked,  does  Brown 
&  Root  do  construction  work  in  Viet¬ 
nam  at  all?  Is  it  patriotism  or  profit? 

“We  were  asked  by  the  Navy  to 
join  the  joint  venture  (RMK-BRJ),” 
he  replied.  “Any  time  the  government 
asks  us  to  do  one  of  these  jobs  we  will 
do  it.  We  do  get  a  fee  for  the  work,  a 
small  fee.  But  certainly  the  fee  is  no 
reason  for  being  there.” 

In  fact,  Brown  &  Root’s  20  per 
cent  of  the  $400,000  Con  Son  Island 
project  is  less  than  a  drop  in  the 
company’s  multimillion  dollar  rev¬ 
enue  bucket.  But  David  Welsh,  author 
of  a  “Building  Lyndon  Johnson,” 
(Ramparts,  1968)  estimates  that 
RMK-BRJ  should  make  some  $30 
million  profit  from  the  Defense 
Departments  $1.2  billion  construction 
project  in  Vietnam  during  the  sixties. 
Brown  &  Root’s  share,  he  writes, 
should  come  to  about  $6  million. 

Powell  hastened  to  add  that  Brown 
&  Root’s  government  contracts  make 
up  only  about  6  or  7  per  cent  of  the 
company’s  total  volume  of  work. 
Government  contracts  have  decreased 
in  actual  percentage  of  work,  he  said, 
“as  we  have  gone  into  more  and  more 
fields.” 

We  went  on  to  discuss  reports  that 
the  Brown  Foundation,  with  a  net 
worth  in  1968  of  $84,129,656.47, 
contributed  several  thousand  dollars 
in  the  early  sixties  to  the  Vernon 
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for  politics  in  America,”  was  in  the  powerful  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Offices  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Space  exploration  was  big  —  very  big.  The  United  States  was  to  get  a  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  and  at  least  20  cities  wanted  it  badiy. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  just  outside  Houston?  Have  you  ever  been  curious  about 
why  it  wasn’t  built  in  Florida  near  the  launching  pad?  Some  Johnson  scholars 
claim  that  the  answer  lies  with  Johnson’s  friendship  with  George  Brown,  as 
well  as  Brown’s  friendship  with  Thomas. 

Johnson  was  chairman  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  at  the 
time  and  Thomas,  for  whom  Brown  had  established  a  chair  of  political  science 
at  Rice  University,  was  chairman  of  the  house  subcommittee  that  controlled 
the  NASA  budget.  In  1961,  Houston  was  declared  the  winner.  And  so  was 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Rice  University  and,  of  course,  Brown  &  Root. 
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The  space  center  was  to  be  built  on  land  owned  by  Humble,  Texas’  largest 
oil  company  which  is  now  a  subsidiary  of  Jersey  Standard.  Humble  donated 
1,000  acres  of  its  land  to  NASA  through  Rice  University  where  Humble,  like 
Brown,  has  invested  a  good  deal  of  money  and  has  gained  a  commensurate 
amount  of  influence.  After  the  space  center  arrived,  Humble’s  land  value  in  the 
surrounding  area  shot  up.  The  center  also  enhanced  the  value  of  Humble  land 
along  the  nearby  Ship  Channel,  where  the  company  built  an  industrial  park  at 
Bayport.  Jack  Valenti,  former  Humble  employe  and  presidential  aide  to  John¬ 
son,  won  the  advertising  contract  for  the  NASA-stimulated  Clear  Lake  City 
housing  development.  And  Rice  became  the  first  university  in  the  nation  with 
a  government-subsidized  space  science  department  that  grants  space  science 
degrees  plus  the  first  to  become  a  NASA  contractor. 

Brown  &  Root  went  to  work  on  the  $250  million  center,  along  with  the 
Northrop  Corp.,  and  together  they  hold  an  on-going  scientific  maintenance 
contract  worth  $10  billion  a  year  as  of  1968 

This  kind  of  not-too-secret  porkbarreling  goes  on  all  over  the  country  and 
has  for  some  time;  but  most  Johnson  critics  would  probably  agree  that  Brown  & 
Root  in  particular  has  always  managed  to  get  some  of  the  better  cuts. 

But  nothing  could  top  the  ill-fated  Project  Mohole  for  a  demonstration  of 
Brown  &  Root’s  uncanny  ability  to  push  its  weight  around  in  Washington. 

The  basic  theory  behind  Project  Mohole  derived  from  the  realm  of  pure 
science,  but  it  gradually  developed  into  a  hot  political  issue  and  in  the  end  was 
scrapped  entirely,  after  the  government  had  poured  $55  million  into  the  project 
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LIBERATION  News  Service 

[Nguyen  Due  Thuan,  now  Vice 
President  and  General  Secretary  of 
the  Vietnam  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  ( North  Vietnam)  spent  four 
years  as  a  political  prisoner  in  the 
tiger  cages,  from  1959  to  1963.  After 
he  escaped  he  received  medical  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  liberated  areas  and  then 
made  his  way  to  the  North  in  1965. 
The  following  is  a  recently  translated 
selection  from  his  book  Bai  Khuat, 
which  means  Indomitable. 

In  all  the  prisons  the  detainees 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  utter  filthiness. 
There  was  no  water  for  washing  for 
months  and  years.  The  cell  floor  was 
all  the  time  covered  with  a  thick  layer 
of  nauseating  filth  on  which  the  un¬ 
fortunate  men  and  women  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  lie  day  and  night. 

For  our  torturers,  to  deprive  us 
of  any  drink  was  probably  one  of 
their  most  sadistic  joys.  Knowing  per¬ 
fectly  that  our  bodies  were  drying 
up  rapidly  under  the  impact  of  thirst, 
that  our  skin  had  swollen  with  painful 
tumors,  in  short  that  we  were  on  the 
verge  of  delirium,  they  sent  large 
numbers  of  guards  to  the  wells,  and 
ordered  them  to  make  the  most  noise 
possible  with  the  sound  of  water  pour¬ 
ing.  This  increased  our  suffering  since 
we  knew  that  water  was  so  near  and 
also  inaccessible  .... 

There  were  an  average  two  or  three 
dead  a  day  in  eachcell.  Their  bodies 
were  never  taken  out  after  death  but 
only  two  or  three  days  after.  The  liv¬ 
ing  were  thus  compelled  to  lie  beside 
the  putrefying  corpses  of  their  dead 
comrades.  .  .  . 

Darkness  was  total. 

*  *  * 

The  “tiger  cages”  were  cells  of  a 
very  particular  kind.  At  the  entrance 
was  a  small  latrine  pail  and  about  50 


centimetres  farther  the  ground  rose 
to  about  30  centimetres.  This  served 
as  sleeping  ground  for  the  detainees. 
It  measured  two  metres  by  one  and  a 
half  metre,  which  was  the  width  of 
the  cell  itself.  The  walls  were  made 
of  stone  about  80  centimetres  thick, 
the  ceiling  made  of  a  score  of  iron 
bars  about  10  centimetres  apart. 

The  60  known  tiger  cages  were 
divided  in  two  rows  each  about  20 
metres  long.  These  two  rows  turned 
their  back-side  on  each  other  and 
looked  on  two  corridors.  The  wall 
separating  the  two  rows  about  one 
metre  thick,  formed  a  patrol  alley 
above  the  detainees.  All  around  the 
alley  rose  to  five  metres  so  that  the 
cages  lay  exactly  four  metres  below. 
As  sunlight  never  came  into  the  cages 
from  the  top  of  the  wall  one  could 
only  see  shadows  moving  languidly  in 
the  half  light. 

The  human  forms  that  could  be 
seen  beneath  had  ruffled  and  shrivel¬ 
led  hair  and  lay  in  all  positions.  They 
could  move  only  by  crawling  exactly 
like  beasts  for  whom  these  cages 
were  built. 

In  daytime  and  at  night  alike,  the 
same  thing  happened:  the  tiger  cage 
resounded  with  shouts  and  curses  of 
torturers,  the  dismal  rattling  of  the 
iron  doors,  the  sound  of  bodies 
thrown  to  the  floor,  cries  of  detainees, 
tortures  and  pantings  and  hemorrhage 
coughs.  . .  . 

This  frightening  din  which  per¬ 
manently  reigned  in  the  tiger  cages 
was  to  be  found  nowhere  in  the  world 
and  never  could  I  forget  it.  Some¬ 
times  I  had  the  feeling  of  being  an 
animal  awaiting  the  moment  to  be 
cut  to  pieces  on  an  operating  table. 
Day  and  night,  at  any  moment,  we 
waited  for  the  time  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  cage  and  subjected  to  torture. 
This  state  of  mind  was  still  more 
terrible  than  being  tortured. 


The  detainees  were  practically 
only  skin  and  bone.  Unable  to  move 
by  themselves,  they  urinated  and  de¬ 
fecated  where  they  lay.  ...  Food  was 
one  of  the  most  abominable  things: 
rice  mixed  with  salt.  You  must  separ¬ 
ate  the  grains  of  mineral  salt  from  the 
rice  before  you  can  eat  your  ration. 
Our  comrades  died  one  after  another. 

Flogging  sessions  were  reserved  to 
us  at  regular  intervals.  For  a  period  of 
six  months,  each  detainee  received  an 
average  of  thirty  floggings  This  regime 
resulted  in  140  dead  in  the  tiger  cages 
only  between  October  1959  and 
March  1960.  We  leamt  of  this  figure 
from  daily  announcements  of  the  jail 
authorities.  The  exact  number  might 
be  much  higher. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  most  barbaric  methods 
of  torture  in  the  tiger  cage  was  the 
frequent  pouring  on  the  heads  of 
the  detainees  of  lime  water,  ex¬ 
crements  and  urine. 

The  pouring  was  done  at  a  height 
of  four  metres.  It  was  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  these  things  fell  ex¬ 
actly  on  our  heads.  The  wardens  were 
past  masters  in  the  art  of  pouring. 
The  amount  of  water  was  so  regulated 
as  to  be  neither  too  strong,  which 
might  shorten  the  torture,  nor  too 
weak  which  would  diminish  its  effic¬ 
acy,  but  always  at  a  regular  and 
moderate  rate. 

Later,  they  poured  on  us  not  only 
water  mixed  with  excrements  but 
also  with  washing  water  and  more 
dangerous  still,  with  stove  ash  mixed 
with  salt  and  kerosene. 

*  *  * 

At  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
while  waiting  for  the  pouring  torture, 
hardly  had  we  tried  to  sleep  that 


quick  steps  were  heard  from  without 
and  from  above,  on  the  ceiling. ...  A 
score  of  police  agents  and  soldiers 
arrived.  I  heard  the  door  of  the  first 
tiger  cage  turn  on  its  rusty  hinges, 
followed  immediately  by  the  dull 
sound  of  an  avalanche  of  blows. 

A  new  wave  of  savage  repression 
began. 

Lying  in  my  cage  and  listening  to 
the  blows  raining  on  my  prison  mates 
in  the  neighboring  cages,  I  normally 
felt  a  sentiment  of  contempt  mingled 
with  anguish. 

But  this  time,  I  suddenly  wanted 
to  tear  the  torturers  to  pieces,  to  spit4 
into  their  faces. 

I  tried  to  guess  who  were  victims 
of  their  blows.  None  of  my  compan¬ 
ions  gave  out  a  single  cry  or  moan. 
They  wanted  to  show  the  enemy  their 
determination  to  challenge  death, 
their  refusal  to  do  anything  to 
appease  their  pain.  I  suddenly  felt 
ajnong  them,  sharing  their  thought. 
The  sound  of  the  blows  came  to  me 
from  the  other  end  of  the  row  of 
cages. 

On  their  approach,  i  dragged  my¬ 
self  as  far  as  the  door  to  wait  for 
them.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  as 
soon  as  they  opened  the  door,  I 
would  come  out  straight  to  meet 
them  and  their  blows.  I  leant  against 
the  wall,  massaged  my  legs  in  order  to 
stand  upright  the  next  moment.  You 
must  keep  a  proud  posture  before 
the  enemy. 

They  came  in  big  numbers.  Amid 
the  thump  of  their  boots  on  the 
ground  I  heard  their  panting  breath 
and  probably  the  clenching  of  their 
teeth. 

Hardly  had  the  door  of  my  cage 
been  flung  open  that  I  sprang' to  my 
feet  —  and  heaving  my  chest  and 
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The  idea  was  to  drill  a  hole  four  miles  deep  through  the  earth’s  crust  under 
the  ocean,  about  100  miles  off  the  coast  of  Honolulu.  Why?  Some  scientists 
wanted  to  see  what  the  earth’s  mantle  looked  like  down  there. 

Some  of  the  top  U.S.  firms  placed  bids  with  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion  (NSF),  which  was  supervising  the  project.  Project  Mohole  wasn’t  designed 
originally  for  big  profits,  the  contestants  were  more  interested  in  gaining  the 
technological  knowledge  this  unprecedented  endeavor  would  provide. 

Brown  &  Root  placed  its  bid  late.  And  when  a  “panel  of  experts”  rated  the 
contestants  on  a  variety  of  qualifications,  Brown  &  Root  came  in  fifth.  But 
Brown  wanted  that  contract  to  learn  the  technique  of  deep  underwater  drilling 
from  a  floating  platform.  And  in  1962,  the  NSF  awarded  the  contract  to  Bro>'  < 
&  Root,  at  a  price  nearly  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  low  bid. 

The  NSF  rationalized  the  seemingly  illogical  decision  by  saying  that  if  the 
contract  had  gone  to  one  of  the  more  experienced  bidders,  most  of  which  were 
major  oil  companies,  the  foundation  would  be  giving  the  oil  industry'  “unfair 
competitive  advantage”  over  poor  Brown  &  Root. 

But  we  should  not  forget  that  Thomas  was  still  heading  up  that  committee 
with  the  money  for  scientific  appropriations;  and  Vice  President  Johnson  was, 
as  always,  extremely  interested  in  oil. 

And  significantly,  Brown  &  Root  merged  with  Halliburton,  the  nation’s 
largest  supplier  of  oil  well  services  and  equipment,  later  that  year. 

Project  Mohole  (or  as  one  Congressman  called  it,  Project  Rathole)  dragged  on 


for  four  years,  while  the  estimated  completion  cost  tripled  to  some  $127  million. 
That  the  project  was  the  subject  of  frequent  and  heated  Congressional  debate 
didn’t  seem  to  bother  Brown  &  Root  all  that  much.  The  company  was  guaran¬ 
teed  a  $1.8  million  fixed  fee,  it  was  getting  the  desired  technical  experience, 
and  besides,  Mohole  was  “little  more  than  a  drop  in  the  Brown  &  Root  bucket,” 
as  George  Brown  put  it. 

Houston  labor  attorney  Chris  Dixie  told  us  that  atone  time,  “I  had  occasion 
to  call  the  Steel  Workers  lobbyist  in  Washington  and  told  him  how  terribly 
Brown  &  Root’s  subsidiary  (Southwestern  Pipe)  was  treating  the  Steel  Workers 
Union  down  here  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  getting  all  those  lush  contracts. 

“And  at  the  time  their  Mohole  project  was  in  trouble  in  Congress  and  I 
thought  he  [the  lobbyist]  should  exercise  his  efforts  and  influence  to  persuade 
the  government  to  discontinue  the  Mohole  project  by  way  of  teaching  Brown 
&  Root  a  lesson. 

“And  do  you  know  what  he  told  me?  He  toldTne  that  Brown  &  Root  have 
got  so  many  government  contracts  and  boondoggles  going  that  if  Mohole  is  can¬ 
celled  it  is  such  a  trivial  item  that  it  will  barely  reach  the  front  offices  as  an  in¬ 
teresting  information  point.” 

Project  Mohole  was  finally  cancelled  in  1966,  after  Albert  Thomas’  death, 
when  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  refused  to  approve  an  additional 
$19.7  million  requested  by  Johnson  (who  by  this  time  was  the  chief  executive). 

Whatever  hesitations  Congress  may  have  had  about  cancelling  Project  Mo- 
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hole,  those  hesitations  vanished  when  it  was  revealed  that  Brown,  his  three 
daughters  and  their  husbands  had  donated  $25,000  to  the  President’s  Club,  only 
days  before  Johnson  asked  Congress  for  more  funds. 

The  President’s  Club,  incidentally,  was  Johnson’s  exclusive  Democratic  Party 
fund-raising  organization.  Prospective  members  were  required  to  put  up  at 
least  $1,000  before  they  could  join.  But  once  they  were  in,  they  had  direct 
access  to  the  President,  the  vice  president  or  anyone  in  the  executive  offices.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  cozy  President’s  Club  was  the  place  where  Big  Money  and 
Big  Power  met  in  a  scarcely -concealed  Big  Alliance. 


Onward  To  Vieinam 


One  year  before  Project  Mohole  was  terminated.  Brown  &  Root  gave  a  San 
Diego  company,  National  Steel  and  Shipbuilding,  a  $30  million  subcontract  on 
the  job  for  a  drilling  platform. 

In  the  same  year,  Brown  &  Root  went  to  Vietnam.  And  whatever  disappoint¬ 
ment  Brown  may  have  felt  when  Mohole  was  cancelled,  the  opportunity  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Defense  Department’s  lavish  construction  program  in  Vietnam 
more  than  made  up  for  it. 

So  we’re  back  where  we  started,  with  the  mammoth  construction  consortium 
of  RMK-BRJ.  When  work  began  in  1962,  the  completion  estimate  was  a  modest 
$15.3  million.  By  1968,  when  construction  was  nearing  the  end,  the  contract  . 
bore  a  $1.2  billion  price  tag,  with  Brown  &  Root’s  20  per  cent  coming  to  about 
$6  million. 

The  consortium  is  perhaps  best  known  for  the  construction  of  the  multi¬ 
million  dollar  Danang  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  but  the  group  is  also  responsible  for 
a  complex  of  roads,  bridges,  airfields,  barracks,  headquarters  and  a  $1  million 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon. 

RMK-BRJ  didn’t  waste  any  time  on  the  construction,  but  it  seems  that  in  all 
the  hurry  and  flurry,  several  million  dollars  got  lost  somewhere.  The  project 
started  out  in  1962  with  one  man  keeping  the  books.  The  number  of  auditors 
increased  slightly  as  costs  (and  profits)  soared.  By  the  time  the  Government 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  looked  into  the  matter,  the  situation  was  hopelessly 
out  of  control. 

As  negotiated  cost  estimates  for  the  work  escalated,  RMK-BRJ’s  reimburse¬ 
ment  claims  rose  too.  By  1966  the  reimbussement  claims  on  costs  incurred  on 
the  job  were  coming  in  so  fast  that  the  auditors  couldn’t  keep  up  with  them. 


In  the  summer  of  1966,  RMK-BRJ  told  the  military  that  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  work  would  be  completed  by  January  of  1967  -  worth  some  $590  mil¬ 
lion  by  allocated  cost  estimates,  but  actually  costing  the  government  some  $830 
million. 

An  RMK-BRJ  official  attributed  the  $240  million  difference  to  “poor  plan¬ 
ning  and  waste.” 

But  despite  a  Congressional  uproar  over  the  mysterious  millions  that  went 
unaccounted  for,  the  military  provided  the  difference  out  of  a  reserve  fund  and 
the  project  rushed  onward  to  completion. 

David  Welsh  says  that  the  GAO  studies  uncovered  a  number  of  contract  irreg¬ 
ularities  that  served  to  raise  the  cost  of  construction  as  well  as  the  contractors 
profits.  The  military,  he  writes,  was  more  concerned  about  speed  than  economy, 
and  made  elaborate  rationalizations  for  many  unaccountable  expenditures. 

And,  of  course,  the  bookkeeping  procedures  were  so  shoddy  that  no  one 
could  really  separate  fact  from  fiction. 

Some  congressional  critics  charged  that  RMK-BRJ  had  lost  or  wasted  at  least 
$125  million  in  materials.  And  there  are  suspicions  that  a  good  deal  of  equip¬ 
ment  may  have  been  expropriated,  right  before  the  contractors  eyes,  by  Viet 
Cong,  who  made  up  an  estimated  10  per  cent,  or  4,500,  of  the  RMK-BRJ  work 
force.’  (The  contractors  weren’t  too  careful  about  their  hiring  practices.) 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this  hanky-panky,  representatives  from  firms  in  the 
consortium,  including  Brown  &  Root,  maintain  that  their  work  in  Vietnam  was 
done  “mainly  for  patriotic  reasons,”  and  that  the  money  had  little  to  do  with  it. 


But  according  to  Welsh,  none  of  the  members  of  the  consortium  sacrificed 
much  for  their  patriotic  gesture.  He  notes  that  Morrison-Knudsen’s  income 
figure  rose  by  nearly  50  per  cent  between  1965  and  the  first  half  of  1966. 
Raymond  International,  which  had  slumped  into  a  deficit  in  the  first  half  of 
1965,  recorded  its  highest  six  month  earnings  for  the  decade  in  1966. 

And  Brown  &  Root  just  keeps  on  growing. 

Good  Things  About  B&R 


In  re-reading  this  article,  we  realize  that  some  readers  may  feel  that  we’ve 
treated  Brown  &  Root  unfairly.  After  all,  a  company  that  does  as  much  as 
Brown  &  Root  does  must  do  something  right.  So,  just  for  the  sake  of  balance 
(and  for  those  Space  City!  readers  who  complain  that  we  always  talk  about 
only  the  shady  sides  of  things),  let’s  see  if  we  can  point  out  some  of  the  good 
things  about  the  company. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  when  Brown  &  Root  takes  on  a  job,  it  does  a  good 
job  —  as  far  as  the  construction  itself  goes.  Nowhere  have  we  found  that 
“Brown-built”  means  anything  but  “well-built.” 

And  we  have  to  admit  that  the  Browns  have  always  seemed  willing  and 
eager  to  take  on  any  new  kind  of  construction  work  for  which  there  was  a  de¬ 
mand.  If  the  company  didn’t  know  already  how  to-do  the  work,  it  learned 
quickly. 

We  were  also  pleased  to  note  that,  as  of  1967,  the  Brown  Foundation,  with 
recorded  net  worth  of  $84,129,656.47,  was  no  longer  contributing  money  to 
organizations  “known  to  be”  affiliated  with  the  CIA.  (In  the  early  1960’s 
the  foundation  donated  several  thousand  dollars  to  the  Vernon  Fund  and  the 
American  Friends  of  the  Middle  East.  Both  organizations  were  identified  in 
the  mid-sixties  as  having  strong  CIA  connections,  the  Vernon  Fund  being  an 
actual  conduit.) 

Looking  over  the  1967  tax  return  of  the  charitable  Brown  Foundation,  we 
find  that  the  foundation  gave  a  total  of  $4.5  million  to  Rice  University,  i 
$250,000  to  Texas  Christian  University,  $5,000  to  the  University  of  Texas  Law 
School  Foundation,  and  $985  in  a  matched  educational  contribution  to  Texas 
Southern  University.  Let’s  see  ...  it  also  contributed  $75,000  to  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America,  Inc.,  $10,000  to  the  Alley  Theater,  $1,000 
to  the  Blue  Bird  Circle,  $15,000  to  the  City  of  San  Antonio  (no  explanation), 
$10,000  to  the  Houston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  $1,000  to  Planned  Parenthood 
of  Hidalgo  County,  and  so  forth. 

Furthermore,  Brown  &  Root  has  entered  the  pollution  abatement  industry, 
one  of  the  more  recent  innovations  designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing 
America,  for  a  price,  of  course.  For  instance,  Brown  &  Root  recently  installed 
“smokeless  smokestacks”  for  poor,  beleaguered  Armco  Steel  Corporation, 
where  George  Brown  sits  on  the  board  of  directors. 

And  Brown  &  Root  is  helping  to  forestall  the  imminent  petroleum  shortage 
in  this  country  by  building  offshore  oil  drilling  platforms  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  North  Slope  and  all  over  the  world.  As  Ben  Powell  of  Brown  &  Root  put  it, 
“What’s  wrong  with  that?  The  country  needs  oil,  doesn’t  it?” 

And  the  Gulf  Freeway!  Brown  &  Root  built  the  fabulous  Gulf  Freeway, 
and  what  would  we  do  without  it! 

Even  though  Brown  &  Root  has  never  yet  permitted  its  workers  to  organize 
a  union,  we  have  to  give  the  Browns  some  credit  —  at  least  they’ve  been  consis- 
tant  and  have  fought  hard  for  what  they  felt  was  theirs.  Way  to  stand  up  for 
your  rights,  George! 

Powell  also  told  us  that  Brown  &  Root  employs  some  women  in  the  engi¬ 
neering  and  architecture  departments  as  draftsmen,  engineers  and  designers.  He 
said  that  while  no  minority  groups  were  represented  in  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  company,  Brown  &  Root  does  have  blacks  and  browns  in  some 
management  positions.  In  fact,  a  project  manager  for  the  company’s  military 
construction  in  Spain  was  a  Mexican-American,  he  recalled. 

And  as  far  as  Brown  &  Root’s  war  efforts  go,  well,  it  could  be  a  lot  worse. 
Brown  &  Root  just  helps  construct  military  installations,  while  some  big  cor¬ 
porations,  like  Honeywell  and  Dow  Chemical,  have  produced  deadly  anti-per¬ 
sonnel  weaponry  for  the  Vietnam  war. 

So,  you  see,  even  Space  City!  can  find  some  good  in  everything,  including 
Brown  &  Root. 

Epilogue 


We  don’t  consider  this  piece  an  example  of  heavy  muckraking,  but  rather  a 
compilation  and  interpretation  of  material  that  has  been  printed  elsewhere 
before. 

We  think  Americans  should  study  corporations  like  Brown  &  Root  because 
they  generate  the  breathtaking  power  that  is  largely  responsible  for  the  sorry 
state  America  and  the  world  is  currently  in.  And  this  is  not  the  last  you  will 
read  about  Brown  &  Root  in  the  pages  of  Space  City! 

(For  further  information  and  documentation  on  this  article,  see  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson:  The  Exercise  of  Power  (Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  Signet 
Books,  1966);  Sam  Johnson ’s  Boy  (Alfred  Steinberg,  Macmillan,  1968);  The 
Accidental  President  (Robert  Sherrill,  Pyramid  Publications,  1968);  Building 
Lyndon  Johnson”  (David  Welsh,  Ramparts,  December,  1968);  “They  Have  the 
Power,  We  Have  the  People”  (Vernon  Briggs,  a  report  on  the  1970  Equal  Em¬ 
ployment  Opportunity  hearings,  Houston,  1970);  Brownbuilder  magazine  (July 
August,  1969). 


FARMWORKERS  FIESTA 


The  local  boycott  committee  for 
the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  will  hold  a  fiesta  cam- 
pesina  at  2  p.m.  Saturday.  May  1  in 
Moody  Park. 

The  public  is  invited  to  join  the 
Teatro  Boycott  theater  in  a  general 


celebration  with  music,  pinatas,  food, 
drinks  and  beer. 

Don  Horn,  president  of  the  labor 
council  of  the  Harris  County  AFL- 
CIO,  and  Antonio  Orindaine,  leader 
of  the  Texas  Farm  Workers,  will 
speak  sometime  during  the  afternoon. 
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Fund,  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Middle  East  and  Radio  Free  Europe, 
all  of  which  have  been  indentified  as 
being  conduits  for  or  having  con¬ 
nections  with  the  CIA. 

Powell  claimed  he  was  not  familiar 
with  the  Foundation’s  gift-giving  hab¬ 
its,  but  added,  as  his  own  personal 
opinion,  that  “if  the  government  ask¬ 
ed  them  to  do  this,  they  would  co¬ 
operate  with  the  government.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would,  just  as  an  American.” 
Powell  asked  us  if  we  would  be  in 
te rested  in  reporting  some  of  the 
good  things  the  Brown  Foundation  L 
has  done;  he  mentioned  extensive 
contributions  to  Rice  University  and 
to  Southwestern  University  in  George¬ 
town.  (Rice  University,  where  George 
Brown  served  on  the  board  of  trust¬ 
ees  for  many  years,  received  more 
than  $4.5  million  from  the  Found¬ 
ation  in  1968.  Southwestern  received 
$100,000.) 

Powell  tried  to  tell  us  that  the 
Brown  Foundation  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Brown  &  Root,  as  the  company 
has  been  a  subsidiary  of  the  Halli¬ 
burton  Co.  since  1962.  We  pointed 
out  that  Herbert  J.  Frensley  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Brown  &  Root,  a  director  of 
Halliburton  and  vice  president,  sec¬ 
retary  and  trustee  of  the  Brown 
Foundation.  Brown  himself  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Brown  &  Root, 
a  director  of  Halliburton  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Brown  Foundation. 

And  so  it  went  for  nearly  two 
hours.  As  we  were  finishing  up  the 
interview,  Powell  asked  us  in  effect, 
why  we  were  after  Brown  &  Root. 
We  were  a  bit  taken  aback.  We  had 
thought  the  reason  would  have  been 
obvious.  But  then,  we  and  men  like 
Powell  are  worlds  apart,  separated  by 
a  great  sea  of  green  stuff.  Powell’s 
query  launched  us  into  a  discussion 
of  the  American  corporate  structure, 
taxes,  industrial  pollution  and  the 
chances  for  the  American  people  to 
change  things. 

The  discussion  was  not  particularly 
meaningful,  but  it  was  perversely  in¬ 
triguing  to  us.  One  would  think  that 
the  general  counsel  for  a  company 
like  Brown  &  Root  would  be  a  very 
busy  man,  yet  he  had  half  a  morn¬ 
ing  to  devote  to  two  representatives 
from  the  non-commercial  media.  We 
had  not  been  referred  to  Powell  by 
the  main  receptionist;  he  is  not 
officially  a  public  relations  man.  We 
had  sought  him  out  specifically  be¬ 
cause  we  had  some  questions  about 
his  testimony  at  the  Equal  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunities.Camajm":  we '  also 
wanted  to  talk  to  someone  close  to 
the  top  of  the  hierarchy. 

Before  we  left,  Powell  asked  me 
that  if  I  quoted  him  in  any  article 
would  I  please  check  with  him  first, 
so  I  wouldn’t  make  him  look 
“stupid.”  After  a  brief  discussion  a- 
bout  the  ways  in  which  media  can 
distort  facts,  I  essentially  told  him 
that  unless  there’s  some  danger  of 
misquoting  I  don’t  perform  such 
favors  for  anyone. 

We  departed,  suspicious  but  be¬ 
mused,  feeling  that  we  had  just  spent 
two  hours  in  some  bizarre  twilight 
zone  where  sincerity  sat  side  by  side 
with  guile,  and  we  didn’t  know  where 
the  former  stopped  and  the  latter 
began. 
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Russell  almost  over  shadowed  the 
rest  of  the  show,  and  maybe  he  did. 
Badfinger  wouldn’t  care.  They  didn’t 
care  when  they  played.  Why  should 
they  care  now  when  its  all  over. 

Lee  Michaels  would  care.  He  was 
good.  A  true  musician  who  brought 
his  grand  piano  to  life  and  invested  it 
with  more  feeling  than  you  get  with 
Elton  John,  who  a  lot  of  people  have 
been  saying  revived  the  piano  for 
rock  music.  Frank  Davis  was  Mich¬ 
ael’s  drummer,  and  although  it  was 
only  the  second  time  they  had  played 
together  they  were  tight.  Davis’s 
rhytmic  control  was  excellent.  He 
filled  in  when  the  piano  got  light  and 
he  moved  back  when  the  piano  pick¬ 
ed  up. 

Poco  was  Poco  and  that  says  a  lot 
except  on  that  night  they  had  a  lot 
of  trouble  staying  in  tune.  But  still  it 
was  the  country  sound  of  Richie 
Furay  giving  everyone  a  glimpse  of 
what  it  was  like  in  the  old  days  of  the 
Buffalo  Springfield.  Maybe  none  of 
us  will  ever  get  back  to  the  country 
and  maybe  none  of  us  should,  but 
Poco  is  probably  what  a  lot  of  us  will 
end  up  doing;  dreaming  our  dreams  in 
electric  guitars  and  wishing  we  could 
find  a  way  out,  if  there  is  one.  In 
screaming  crescendo"  iff TjbtelL  'SitiJ  * 
ended  a  fitting  and  memorable  set. 

—  John  Wilson 

CSN&y:4  WAY 
STREET 

Four  Way  Street  Crosby,  Stills,  Nash 
<£  Young  (Atlantic) 

CSN&Y  fans,  beware,  you  will  no 
boubt  constantly  play  this  album  for 
at  least  a  month  after  you  get  it. 
Heavy  air  play  on  the  radio  stations 
(especially  KLOL)  indicate  this  is  one 
of  the  “heavies.”  In  addition  to  that, 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  this  is  for  the 
most  part,  a  very  good  two  record 
set. 

After  the  last  refrain  of  Suite: 
Judy  Blue  Eyes  fades  in  to  start  the 
album,  their  friend  Neil  Young  is 
introduced.  An  old  Buffalo  Spring¬ 
field/Young  composition,  “On  the  Way 
Home”  is  given  a  new  acoustic 
rendition.  Three  of  the  songs  on  the 
acoustic  half  are  Young  compositions. 


REVIEWS 


LITTLE 

MURDERS 


The  movie  version  of  Jules  Feiff- 
er’s  play,  Little  Murders,  is  brilliant. 
(Though  it  is  too  long,  and  loses  the 
compression  of  the  stage  play.)  Little 
Murders  dramatizes  the  violence  that 
pervades  our  everyday  life,  the  brutal¬ 
ization  of  big  city  life.  The  mood  of 
hilarity  which  begins  the  film  sours 
toward  the  end  as  the  petit  bourgeois 
family  become  murderers.  Violence 
and  repression  beget  violence  and 
repression. 

The  movie  is  directed  and  acted 
superbly.  Alan  Arkin  directs  his  first 
film  very  well  indeed.  The  stylization 
and  tone  are  beautifully  conveyed. 
The  satire  of  the  American  family  and 
institution  is  sharp,  witty  and  apt. 

No  particular  performances  stand  out 
because  the  acting  truly  seems  of  a 
high  ensemble  quality.  (Elliot  Gould 
gives  his  best  performance  so  far.) 

Much  of  the  film  and  dialogue  is 
Effljst3Wi!P6'~?ut_this  one  speech  of 
the  silent  majority’s  repression: 
What’s  left?  What’s  there  left?  I’m  a 
reasonable  man.  Just  explain  to  me 
what  I  have  left  to  believe  in.  I  swear 
to  God  the  tide’s  rising.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  Gimme,  gimme.  We 
need  honest  cops!  People  just  aren’t 
protected  anymore!  We  need  a  revival 
of  honor.  And  trust.  We  need  the 
army!  We  need  a  giant  fence  around 
every  block  in  the  city.  An  elect¬ 
rically  charged  fence.  And  everyone 
who  wants  to  leave  the  block  has  to 
have  a  pass.  And  a  haircut.  And  can  t 
talk  with  a  filthy  mouth!  We  need 
respect  for  a  man’s  reputation.  TV 
cameras!  That’s  what  we  need!  In 
every  building  lobby,  in  every  apart¬ 
ment,  in  every  room.  Public  servants 
who  are  public  servants!  And  if  they 
catch  you  doing  anything  funny  -  to 
yourself,  or  anybody  —  they  break 
down  the  door  and  beat  the  living  — 
A  return  to  common  sense!  We  have 
to  have  lobotomies  for  anyone  who 
earns  less  than  ten  thousand  a  year.  I 
don’t  like  ti  but  it’s  an  emergency. 
Our  side  needs  weapons  too.  Is  it  fair 
that  they  should  have  all  the  weap¬ 
ons?  We’ve  got  to  train  ourselves! 
And  steel  ourselves!  It’s  freedom  I  m 
talking  about!  There’s  a  fox  loose  in 
the  chicken  coop.  KILL  HIM!  I  want 
my  FREEDOM! 


The  ending  of  the  film  is  truly 
frightening  (horrifying)  as  the  New- 
quist  family  extends  the  general  in¬ 
sanity  and  repression  of  Amerikan 
petit  bourgeois  family  life  to  its  con¬ 
clusion:  rampant  murder.  The  movie 
gives  most  of  us  something  to  think 
about.  Are  we  going  to  let  this  death 
instinct  which  we  are  a  product  of 
pervert  us  and  drive  us  mad  so  that 
we  too  become  victims  of  repression 
and  end  up  as  real  or  symbolic 
murderers? 

—  Ron  Jarvis 


ROCK  FOUR 


About  midway  through  Leon  Russ¬ 
ell’s  set  on  the  night  of  April  22  it 
suddenly  seemed  like  a  thousand  light 
years  ago  that  Badfinger  had  walked 
onto  the  .Coliseum  stage,  and  gone 
through  their  act  for  the  fans  who 
had  somehow  found  out  exactly  what 
time  the  show  started.  It  had  been  a 
long  time  while  we  stood  there 
clapping  and  swirling  with  the  noise, 
legs  acfiecC'Tite  llkfKfJ^.itupid.  The 
and  still  there  was  not  a  single  intellig¬ 
ible  word  to  be  heard  except  the 
chorus  to  “Honky  Tonk  Women”, 
“Jumping  Jack  Flash”  and  “Delta 
Lady.”  Cool,  calm  Leon  sat  unsmiling 
at  his  piano  and  pulled  the  strings. 
Just  like  a  preacher. 

“Do  you  Believe?” 

“Yea.”  Roar,  roar,  stomp. 

The  iceman  was  doing  his  job  and 
he  was  just  like  a  machine.  Whirr,  and 
no  one  even  watched  Leon,  only 
those  girls  of  his,  swinging  around  in 
delight.  Pure  sound  and  energy.  No 
music.  And  now  all  of  Houston’s  own 
musicians  who  stood  throughout  the 
show  will  start  to  do  a  Leon  Russell 
type  power  show.  Russell  sang  “Give 
Peace  a  Chance”  at  the  end  of  his  set 
just  to  drop  the  hint,  in  case  you 
missed  it,  that  Leon  Russell  is  really 
into  things.  But  no  benefits.  Well  a 
man  has  to  eat.  But  Leon  we  know . 
those  tricks  now,  and  we  all  know 
your  show  was  fun.  But  it  wasn’t 
music.  It  was  cock  rock.  But  the  next 
time  you  come  to  Houston  maybe 
we  can  sell  out  the  Coliseum  because 
the  kids  from  Memorial  and  Sharps- 
town  will  know  that  you  are  a  star- 
elect. 
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offering  a  preview  of  what  should  be 
one  of  the  finest  albums  of  the  year, 
the  soon-to-be-released  Neil  Young 
live  double  lp.  Simple,  driving  guitar 
and  vocals  enhance  his  fine  songs. 

Graham  Nash  authored  four  of 
the  cuts,  the  most  striking  being 
“Chicago,”  never  before  released  on 
an  album.  The  rest  of  his  songs  are 
interpreted  rather  blandly:  “Marrak¬ 
esh  Express”  on  the  second  Wood- 
stock  ibum  has  more  feeling  and 
spontaneity. 

Stephen  Stills  offers  “49  Bye- 
Byes”  accompanying  himself  on 
piano,  and  then  breaks  into  another 
Buffalo  Springfield  number,  “For 
What  It’s  Worth,”  which  leads  right 
into  his  heavy  political  poem/song  en¬ 
titled  America’s  Children,  in  which  he 
tells  us  that  despite  politicians  telling 
everybody  what  a  drag  all  the  kids 
are  because  they  have  the  guts  to 
stand  out  in  the  street  and  tell  the 
truth  every  day,  and  Amerika  is  still 
the  home  of  the  brave,  and  you  got 
to  be  brave,  children,  cause  how 
many  of  us  have  been  shot  down  al¬ 
ready,  something  like  1 7  of  us,  and 
we  got  to  be  brave,  and  so  on. 

Fine  sentiments,  Mr.  Stills.  I  read 
in  Rolling  Stone  recently  about  how 
ricniff"  fedJiyM1)6 -truth  and  getting 
your  horses  on  your  ranch  in  England. 
Yes  Stephen,  you’ve  got  to  be  brave. 
Your  music  ties  you  to  us  —  this  is  an 
excellently  conceived  song/ poem.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  appears  to  be  little 
more  than  that.  Sorry. 

Mean  David  Crosby  raunchily 
screams  “Long  Time  Cornin’,”  letting 
soft  David  Crosby  tenderly  wind  his 
way  through  his  song  “Triad.”  An¬ 
other  moderately  good  Crosby  com¬ 
position  (appearing  for  the  first  time), 
is  “Lee  Shore.” 

The  electric  part  is  typical  of 
CSN&Y  concerts:  long  cute  heavily 
emphasizing  the  guitar  playing  tal¬ 
ents  of  the  talented  quartet.  “South¬ 
ern  Man”  and  “Carry  On”  both  lie 
in  the  13-14  minute  range.  “Ohio”  is 
a  song  about  Kent  State  that  is  wed¬ 
ged  in  for  3  minutes  worth  of  hard 
ba-ba-ba-ba-ba-ba-ba-etc.  “Pre-Road 
Dawns”  is  the  same  cut  that  is  on  the 
first  album,  virtually  unchanged. 

All  things  considered,  a  solid  al¬ 
bum  that  is  every  bit  as  good  as  we 
have  come  to  expect  them  to  be. 

—  Jim  Shannon 


ROLLING  STONE  MAGAZINE 


tOc 


Ail  the 
News  that  Fits’ 


Gathering  Moss  and  Money 


Craig  Pyes 

(The  following  article  appeared  ■ 
originally  in  Sun  Dance  in  an  ab¬ 
breviated  version.) 

The  Cambodian  Invasion  had  al¬ 
most  caused  a  general  strike  on  the 
nation’s  college  campuses.  It  was  out 
there;  even  the  businessmen  slithering 
about  their  sealed  offices  could  feel 
the  vibrations  of  political  energy  rattl¬ 
ing  at  their  windows.  Even  the  “hip” 
businessmen  could  feel  it.  Though 


they’d  been  sensing  it  for  a  long  time. 
The  hip  magazine  could  use  all  the 
excitement  by  interpreting  the  events 
until  they  became  meaningless  and 
innocuous  and  by  pretending  to  be 
behind  it  in  order  to  boost  subscript¬ 
ions.  But  the  promoters  couldn’t 
deal  with  it,  because  it  was  no  longer 
safe  to  send  rock  groups  to  the 
college  campuses.  Not  safe  for  the 
rock  groups  or  the  college  campuses. 

At  Rolling  Stone,  the  nation’s  larg¬ 
est  rock  magazine,  the  editors  were 


busily  assembling  what  they  called 
their  “Pitiful  Helpless  Giant  Issue.” 
They  had  sent  their  staff  editors  to 
Augusta,  Jackson,  and  Kent,  and  were 
compiling  long  chronological  reports 
devoid  of  analysis,  which  is  the  RS 
style. 

John  Burks,  who  was  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  told  me  at  the  time, 
“We’re  really  becoming  political,  man. 
We  asked  Paul  Jacobs  to  go  to  Aug¬ 
usta,  but  he  couldn’t  make  it:  but 
we’re  going  to  work  with  him  more 


closely  in  the  future.  We  have  Greil 
(Marcus)  covering  Berkeley  —  maybe 
you  could  give  him  a  call.  Also  "we 
want  to  use  you  more  now  that  we’re 
becoming  political.” 

Rolling  Stone  claims  a  circulation 
of  just  over  250,000  and  is  still  clim¬ 
bing,  which  surpasses  Ramparts  at  its 
height.  It  has  become  “more  politic¬ 
al”  exactly  three  times  in  its  three 
year  history:  one  issue  a  year  to 
balance  the  other  25  issues  of  cultural 
Cont.  on  22 
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Cont.  from  21 

rip-off.  The  fact  that  RS  has  sur¬ 
passed  the  Rampart 's  zenith  is  a  sort 
of  a  private  vindication  for  Jann 
Wenner,  Rolling  Slone's  editor  and 
founder,  who  sometimes  claims  he 
was  fired  from  Ran  parts  for  smoking 
dope  in  the  back  room.  Before  com¬ 
ing  to  Ramparts,  Wenner  was  editor 
of  the  Daily  Cal.  UC  Berkeley’s 
student  newspaper,  and  a  participant 
in  FSM. 

Rolling  Stone  appealed  to  the 
Youth  Culture  in  a  way  that  Ram¬ 
parts  and  most  Movement  pub¬ 
lications  never  could  —  it  was  read¬ 
able  and  good  looking,  and  got  sup¬ 
port  beyond  the  college  circuit.  RS 
was  started  in  the  fall  after  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  love,  carrying  with  it  out  of 
the  Haight  a  tone  that  was  both  buoy¬ 
ant  and  idealistic.  Forty  thousand 
copies  of  the  first  issue  were  printed 
up,  but  only  five  thousand  were  ever 
sold:  by  the  end  of  the  year,  RS’s 
circulation  had  reached  35,000.  After 
two  years  it  had  jumped  to  75,000 
and  was  just  beginning  to  climb. 

It  was  Rolling  Stone’s  initial 'fail¬ 
ure  to  educate  and  to  articulate  to  its 
readers  the  political  consequences  of 
their  culture:  in  fact,  after  a  time,  it 
was  its  readers  which  educated  RS  to 
the  financial  implications  of  rev¬ 
olution.  Wenner’s,  and  thus .  the 
magazine’s  role,  was  to  stick  to  music, 
and  by  way  of  post  hoc  reasoning 
offered  this  as  the  only  viable  politic¬ 
al  solution.  This  philosophy  was  to 
totally  dominate  the  first  stage  of 
RS’s  history  to  1969,  and  to  this  day 
has  never  been  repudiated.  “Rock 
and  Roll,”  wrote  Wenner,  “is  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  defined 
or  inspected.  The  style  and  meaning 
of  it  has  caught  the  imagination,  the 
financial  power  and  the  spiritual  in¬ 
terest  of  millions  of  young  people. 

Ideologically  what  follows  from 
this  is  an  “economism  of  the  guitar,” 
the  belief  that  only  music  can  cure 
the  evils  of  the  world,  just  as  simple 
economism  was  a  revisionist  Marxist 
heresy  which  preached  that  only 
through  trade  union  struggles  could 
the  revolution  be  achieved.  Ralph 
Gleason,  Rolling  Stone's  head  ideol¬ 
ogue  and  Jann’s  mentor,  has  even 
scientifically  tried  to  prove  that  music 
is  historically  the  basic  element  of 
change,  quoting  Plato  in  effect  that 
when  the  mode  and  style  of  music 
changes,  so  changes  the  whole  social 
structure  of  the  society.  In  other 
words  we  might  say  that  “political 
power  grows  out  of  the  resonance  of 
a  run.” 

This  simple  minded  analysis  is  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  Gleason  and  by  Wenner, 
by  pointing  to  Rock  as  the  primal 
manifestation  of  rebellion,  which,  as 
Eldridge  Cleaver  pointed  out,  burst 
from  the  anesthetised  Fifties  with 
new  forms  of  bodily  freedom  and  ex¬ 
pression  and  instantly  niggerised 
Youth  against  Pig  Culture.  But  it  is 
folly  to  believe  that  what  begins  in 
rebellion  necessarily  continues  in  re¬ 
bellion.  The  belief  that  “music  is 
politics”  does  no  credit  to  music,  and 
destroys  all  distinctions  in  politics.  It 
is  like  saying  “Books  are  politics.” 

The  truth  is  that  Rolling  Stone  has 
tried  to  formulate  a  politics  around 
feeling  and  emotion,  around  vicarious¬ 
ness:  energies  translated  into  Diony¬ 
sian  festivals  and  dope  Bacchanals,  a 
rebellion  that  is  primarily  symbolic, 
and  most  often  finds  its  major  ob¬ 
jective  expression  in  consumerism. 
Even  this  philosophy,  consumerism 
—  bourgeois  consumerism,  has  its 
martyrs,  as  the  corpses  of  Frankie 
Lyman,  Jimi  Hendrix,  and  Janis  Jop¬ 
lin  morbidly  attest.  When  the  Left 
attempts  to  protest  this  cultural 
anomaly,  RS  leads  the  wav  in  brand¬ 
ing  “Politicos”  as  austere,  lifeless, 
tightassed  straights,  who  only  want  to 
kill  and  repress,  and  not  have  a  good 
time.  RS  does  not  concern  itself  with 
“working  class  vanguards”  versus 
“lumpen  vanguards,”  about  concepts 
of  “new  Nation”  or  “liberated  areas” 
or  “Counter  Culture,”  it  does  not 
worry  about  intelligent  analysis,  his- 
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tory,  programs,  or  methods:  it  worries 
only  about  NOW,  and  how  it  can 
stay  on  top  of  all  that  is  happen¬ 
ing.  “If  there  is  a  new  way  of  life 
emerging  in  this  society  .  .  .”  savs 
Gleason,  “it  is  the  way  of  life  being 
articulated  by  and  demonstrated  by 
the  rock  bands.  It’s  Grace  Slick  say¬ 
ing  ‘fuck’  on  a  Columbia  Album  and 
The  Band  saying  ‘bullshit’  on  RCA 
and  Grace  wearing  black  make-up  and 
giving  the  Black  Power  salute  on  the 
Smothers  Brothers  Show  .  .  .”  Roll¬ 
ing  Stone  is  preaching  the  economism 
of  the  guitar,  but  fails  to  add  Woddy 
Guthrie’s  motto:  “This  guitar  kills 
fascists.” 

The  music  business,  which  includes 
record  and  tape  sales,  concerts,  ad¬ 
vertising,  instruments  etc.,  is  a  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  a  year  industry.  By  the 
mid- seventies,  in  San  Francisco,  it 
will  be  the  fourth  largest  industry  in 
the  city,  accounting  for  six  percent  of 
the  total  economy.  Subsidiary  cul¬ 
tural  markets  are  the  hip  fashion  in¬ 
dustry,  paraphernalia  industry  (any¬ 
thing  from  posters  to  hash  pipes),  and 
the  dope  market  —  which  is  probably 
larger  than  the  music  industry  itself 


shortages  affecting  industry  as  the 
younger  generation  became  more  dis¬ 
affected  and  turned  off.  Some  way 
must  be  found  to  reach  the  youth 
or  advanced  industrial  capitalism  was 
doomed!  And  what  was  the  panacea 
that  would  bridge  the  “Generation 
Gap”  and  save  the  corporate  order? 
Jann  Wenner  and  Rolling  Stone  —  at 
least,  that  was  the  vanguard! 

In  1968,  a  year  after  birth,  the 
rise  in  RS’s  circulation  prompted 
Wenner  to  place  an  ad  in  the  New 
York  Times  in  an  attempt  to  in¬ 
fluence  business  to  advertise  in  his 
pages.  The  ad’s  come-on  was  a 
revelation  to  the  titans  of  Wall  Street 
about  their  ignorance  of  the  Counter 
Culture,  by  introducing  them  to  their 
“Groupie  Issue’”  But  even  this  sexist 
aberration  of  the  adoring  female  fail¬ 
ed  to  attract  much  advertising  beyond 
the  record  industry.  But  this  was  only 
Wenner’s  first  probe  to  capture  the 
imagination  of  business  “and  the 
financial  power  of  youth.”  RS  had 
put  itself  in  the  historic  role  that  any 
comprador  puppet  regime  plays  to 
US  imperialism,  because  it  was  design¬ 
ed  to  channel  the  energies  and  im¬ 


‘We  believe 
in  the 
cosmic  giggle 


rolling  stone 

a  cont. 


(one  source  estimates  grass  sales  at 
$2  billion  a  year  alone!)  Despite  its 
“hip”  image,  the  music  industry  is 
dominated  by  very  unhip  corpor¬ 
ations:  Gulf  &  Western,  Transamerica 
Corp.,  Kinney  National  Services,  Inc., 
and  Columbia,  which  dominates  the 
market  in  record  sales.  Although  re¬ 
cords  are  bought  primarily  by  youth 
under  25,  this  sector  will  account  by 
1980,  according  to  a  field  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  Montgomery  Ward,  for  30 
percent  of  the  descretionary  income 
for  the  whole  country.  In  1968,  this 
meant  sales  revenues  of  over  $40 
billion. 

For  the  corporations,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  not  to  isolate  such  a  large 
and  potent  sector  of  the  economy  by 
showing  too  much  intransigeance  or 
hostility  toward  the  youth.  Already 
concern  was  being  shown  by  such 
capitalist  luminaries  as  Fortune 
Magazine,  which  in  a  special  edition 
on  youth,  began  to  flash  danger 
signals  at  what  it  analysed  as  the 
demise  of  consumerism  and  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  austerity  among  the 
younger  generation.  This  form  of 
rebellion  almost  served  as  a  backhand¬ 
ed  vindication  of  Timothy  Leary’s 
politics  of  drop-out,  as  Fortune  hint¬ 
ed  at  the  possibility  of  manpower 
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agination  of  youth  culture  —  the  new 
nation,  an  under-developed  nation, 
into  dependence  on  American  busin¬ 
ess,  while  using  its  influence  to  quiet 
real  dissent,  although  RS  spoke  of 
itself  as  fulfilling  some  revolutionary 
function  (reserved  for  itself  the  right 
to  define  the  revolution  —  instead  of 
the  function).  Today  that  stance  is 
beginning  to  pay  off;  RS  is  expecting 
to  clear  a  million  dollars  by  the  end 
of  1971  in  ad  revenue  alone. 

Rolling  Stone  was  the  vanguard  of 
the  new  ideology,  “revolution  by  cor¬ 
poration,”  which  was  finally  articulat¬ 
ed  by  Charles  Reich  in  The  Greening 
of  America,  a  successor  to  Galbraith’s 
and  Clark  Kerr’s  “corporate  liberal¬ 
ism.”  Gleason  writes,  “The  president 
of  Standard  Oil  is  not  a  pig,”  “cops 
are  not  pigs,”  “the  far  left  and  the  far 
right  are  the  same,”  etc.  Change  the 
corporate  liberals,  “the  smoothies,” 
who  presently  inhabit  the  managerial 
positions  to  hip  corporatti,  and  that, 
according  to  Reich,  is  how  the 
revolution  is  made.  It’s  all  in  your 
head  and  it  comes  in  your  ear,  as 
Gleason  adds  optimistically:  “If  rock 
society  works  on  money,  Change  the 
way  the  moneychangers  change  mon¬ 
ey  and  you  change  the  society.  Rock 
is  doing  that.” 


At  least  Jesus  had  enough  political 
savvy  to  know  that  you  have  to  throw 
the  money  changers  out  of  the  temple, 
but  part  of  the  charm  of  the  econom¬ 
ism  of  the  guitar  is  sometimes  the 
music  is  so  loud  you  can’t  hear  the 
words.  On  the  surface  it  sounds  like 
RS  is  saying,  “Politics  is  bullshit,” 
but  actually  what  is  has  been  doing  is 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  complete 
enfranchisement  of  a  rock  elite.  The 
rock  stars,  the  major  focus  of  RS,  of¬ 
ten  strung  out  and  barely  compre¬ 
hensible  outside  their  music,  suddenly, 
have  the  aura  of  gods.  Every  word 
that  manages  to  find  its  way  through 
the  haze  of  smack,  grass,  acid,  cocaine 
and  wine  —  which  the  groups’  manag¬ 
ers  either  furnish  or  encourage  them 
to  take  .  .  .  while  they  rob  then,  blind, 
is  ingested  as  the  word  of  God,  even 
if  it  is  less  audible  than  a  passionate 
“WOWWWWW.”  In  revolution  there 
are  no  spectators,  but  in  RS’s  rev¬ 
olution  nearly  everyone  is  a  spectator 
surrounding  a  few  rock  stars  who 
arise  electronically  above  a  nation  of 
groupies.  A  fitting  advertisement  to 
attract  business! 

But  the  ruling  class  remains  the 
same.  Rock  has  not  changed  the  way 
the  moneychangers  change  money:  it 
has  only  changed  the  moneychangers: 
the  money  still  goes  to  the  same 
people  and  is  deposited  into  the  same 
banks.  Michael  Curb  of  MGM  and 
Jack  Holzman  of  Elektra  are  good  ex¬ 
amples  of  young  people  (in  Holz- 
man’s  case,  young  in  thought)  who 
have  begun  to  take  over  managerial 
positions.  Curb,  as  he  became  presid¬ 
ent  of  MGM,  immediately  came  out 
against  dope,  dropping  all  groups  who 
didn’t  coincide  with  Agnew’s  pro¬ 
nouncements  against  “suggestive 
lyrics,”  and  Holzman,  who  humanised 
the  Elektra  bureaucracy,  advocated  a 
Gleason  line:  “Young  people  will  be 
changed  by  poetics  and  not  by 
politics,”  and  then  dropped  one  of 
their  major  political  rock  groups  at 
the  time,  the  MCs,  for  “being  a  dis¬ 
ruptive  influence  in  the  Elektra 
Family.”  Obviously  the  major  cor¬ 
porations  were  still  owned  by  the 
same  people,  but  the  appearance  of 
young  faces  in  mod  clothes  was  a  way 
to  appeal  to  the  youth  culture. 
“There’s  no  way  an  old  fart  like  me,” 
said  Jim  Aubrey,  owner  of  MGM, 
justifying  his  appointment  of  Curb  as 
President,  “could  know  about  the 
music  of  today,  and  about  the  young¬ 
er  generation.” 

Another  tactic  the  record  com¬ 
panies  used  to  bridge  the  communica¬ 
tions  gap  was  hiring  house  hippies  to 
keep  their  ear  on  the  “culture.”  Any¬ 
thing  to  put  them  in  touch.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Capitol,  which  did  $95.5 
million  in  sales  during  the  last  half  of 
1969,  sent  their  house  freak,  Liza 
Williams,  on  a  tour  of  the  under¬ 
ground  press  to  keep  in  touch  with 
what  was  happening  in  1970.  But  by 
far,  the  most  industrious  sector  of 
this  domestic  imperialism,  the  most 
creative,  and  by  terms  of  deception 
and  opportunism,  the  most  insidious, 
is  the  comprador,  the  new  bourgeoisis: 
people  like  Jann  Wenner  and  Bill 
Graham,  Alan  Klein,  Dick  Clark  (a 
conservative  member),  and  Peter  Max . 
They  will  follow  the  social  move¬ 
ments  of  the  people,  even  help. to 
wave  the  banners  and  disseminate  the 
message,  until  the  point  where  the 
energy  dies  down.  Then  they  will  be¬ 
gin  to  steer  it  back,  harness  it  to  the 
old  financial  institutions,  feed  off  it, 
and  eventually  try  to  control  it.  It  is 
the  opportunism  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
It  is  the  same  opportunism  as  the  old 
bourgeoisie,  reported  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  when  they  quizically 
announced  that  the  young  were  buy¬ 
ing  rock  with  “antiestablishment” 
lyrics  and  the  corporations  were  buy¬ 
ing  the  record  companies  to  capitalize 
on  it.  “I’d  advertise  in  Pravda  if  it 
sold  records,”  said  Joe  Smith  of 
Warner  Bros.  Well,  Jann  Wenner 
would  become  a  revolutionary  if  it 
sold  papers.  And  for  a  while  it  did 
and  he  did.  But  not  for  long. 
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holding  my  head  up,  I  rushed  out 
like  a  whirlwind.  A  score  of  those 
bastards  were  standing  outside  with 
a  sullen  air  and  reeking  of  alcohol. 
One  pulled  me  by  the  arm  and  hissed 
out:  “You’ll  be  killed  if  you  don’t 
repudiate  your  party.”  His  dragging 
and  stuttering  voice  betrayed  his 
drunkenness. 

Then  a  rain  of  blows  fell  upon  me; 
punches,  kicks  and  knee  punches. 
They  stretched  my  arms  to  prevent 
me  from  protecting  my  chest.  They 
also  hit  me  in  my  back  with  bamboo 
poles.  While  two  of  them  held  me  by 
my  head  and  feet  a  few  inches  above 
the  ground,  another  hit  me  repeatedly 
with  his  heel  along  my  back  bone.  I 
heard  as  in  a  dream  someone  voci¬ 
ferating:  “You  son  of  a  bitch,  will 
you  talk  of  peace,  reunification,  in¬ 
dependence  and  democracy?” 

Four  months  of  unabated  repress¬ 
ion  had  gone  by  and  the  enemy  still 
did  not  loosen  their  grip.  Now  they 
denied  us  even  the  chopsticks  and 
bowls.  Our  food  was  thrown  onto  the 
floor  near  the  threshold  at  the  very 
place  where  we  relieved  ourselves, 
since  the  latrine  pails  had  long  been 
removed.  .  .  . 

Some  nights  I  had  the  strange  feel¬ 
ing  that  nothing  humane  remained 
around  me.  The  sight  of  a  magpie 
building  its  nest  in  a  corner  of  the 
ceiling  bars  plunged  me  in  incertitude. 
Was  it  true  that  I  still  belonged  to 
this  world  of  humans,  the  world  in 
which  it  was  so  pleasant  to  listen  to 
the  songs  of  birds? 

In  the  cage  next  to  mine  they  shut 
comrade  Hoang  Son,  “hard  nut  to 
crack”  for  the  torturers.  The  latter 
beat  him  up  day  and  night  because 
he  had  tatooed  this  sentence  on  his 
chest:  “I’ll  always  remain  loyal  to 
President  Ho  Chi  Minh”  and  on  his 
left  arm:  “to  live  is  to  fight.”  The 
enemy  could  not  bear  this  challenge. 
Hoang  Son  was  often  brought  before 
a  big  gang  of  torturers  who  beat  him 
while  crying:  “We’ll  show  you  all  our 
methods  in  order  to  make  you  forget 
your  President  and  stop  your  struggle. 
We’ll  see  who  will  have  the  last  say.” 

But  each  time  I  invariably  heard 
our  comrade  shouting  back:  “You 
pack  of  beasts,  even  if  you  peel  off 
my  skin.  I’ll  never  repudiate  my  Party 
and  its  leaders,  and  I’ll  never  cease 
struggling.  Here  lies  my  strength. . . .” 
And  I  guessed  that  he  was  pointing 
at  his  heart. 
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suspect  the  remaining  third  was  im¬ 
pressed,  even  excited.  Because  it  was 
apparent  that  Huey  Newton  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  respectful  of  his 
position,  not  just  within  the  move¬ 
ment,  but  also  on  the  broad  political 
scene.  He  obviously  feels  that  he 
represents  a  serious  political  con¬ 
stituency  and  has  a  hand  in  directing 
a  force  of  great  real  power  and 
historical  significance.  This  helps  to 
explain  his  recent  break  with  Eldridge 
Cleaver.  Cleaver  writes  eloquently  and 
passionately  about  the  evils  of  West¬ 
ern  civilization  and  the  impending 
collapse  of  Babylon  (“pick  up  the 
gun”).  He  may  capture  the  naive  im¬ 
aginations  of  black  and  white  high- 
schoolers  or  sophisticated  New  York 
secretaries;  but  he  is  miles  out  of 
touch  with  American  political  reality. 
Cleaver  is  mainly  a  social  phenomen¬ 
on  —  he  changed  the  perspective  we 
have  on  our  lifestyle.  Newton  would 
like  to  be  a  political  force. 

(Social  and  political  change  are 
both  important  to  the  life  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  within  a  society.  The  in¬ 
jection  of  black  passion  and  sen¬ 
suality  into  a  repressive  white  culture 
is  most  definitely  significant  social 
change.  But  “power  to  the  people”  is 
a  political  concept;  communism  is 
where  workers  —  and  we  are  all  work¬ 
ers  —  control  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  reap  the  benefits.) 

So  Huey,  that  night,  carefully  out¬ 
lined  a  new  development  in  his  ver- 
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by  Steve  Welzer' 

Tom  Wolfe’s  latest  book  is  about 
the  decline  and  fall  of  “radical  chic,” 
that  brief,  inane  phenomenon  where 
high-class  “liberals”  were  “simply  en¬ 
thralled”  with  those  scruffy,  impious 
revolutionaries.  The  Chicago  Seven 
were  regular  celebrities  on  the  cock¬ 
tail  circuit,  and  there  was  that  famous 
New  York  party  thrown  by  the 
Leonard  Bernsteins  for  the  Black 
Panthers  —  white  tie  for  everyone 
except,  of  course,  the  Panthers  who 
appeared  in  native  uniform.  The  final, 
belated  flourish  of  radical  chic  was 
by  Dick  Nixon  (always  just  a  few 
steps  behind  the  fashions)  when  he 
cried  “power  to  the  people”  in  this 
year’s  State  of  the  Union  message. 

Radical  chic  is  dead,  thank  god. 
It  was  co-option,  like  when  Society 
started  doing  the  Twist.  It  was  ridicul¬ 
ous;  it  made  radical  style  and  phil¬ 
osophy  seem  faddish,  a  kick,  light 
relief.  Of  course  the  Yippies  played 
right  into  the  hands  of  the  socialites 
with  the  latter  never  realizing  that 
the  Yippies  always  have  the  last  laugh. 
Or  the  first  shot  (see  Abbie  Hoffman’s 
new  introduction  to  Revolution  for 
the  Hell  of  It"). 

The  death  of  radical  chic  may 
mean  that  ideological  radicalism  is 
beginning  to  come  of  age  in  America. 
Many  signs  can  be  detected  that  in¬ 
dicate  this.  Not  the  proliferation  of 
the  counter-culture,  not  the  student 
strike  of  last  spring,  not  the  appear¬ 


ance  of  phosphate-free  detergents, 
but  many  more  subtle,  yet  more 
significant  indicators.  Like  Bemardine 
Dohm’s  communication  several  mon¬ 
ths  ago  entitled  “Changing  Weather” 
wherein  she  describes  how  the 
Weatherfamily  came  to  realize  that 
they  were  out  of  touch  with  the 
general  movement,  committing  the 
“military  error.”  Like  Father  Daniel 
Berrigan  advancing  past  civil  dis¬ 
obedience  to  active  resistance,  burn¬ 
ing  draft  files  and  then  refusing  to 
simply  take  the  consequences,  going 
underground  in  order  to  continue 
speaking  out. 

I’d  like  to  concentrate  in  this 
article  on  two  events  that  show  very 
clearly  the  emerging  American  radical¬ 
ism  as  a  significant  force  in  the 
direction  of  this  country’s  politics 
(the  cultural  revolution  is  well-en¬ 
trenched,  but  does  not  carry  much 


weight  in  the  political  arena). 

The  first  event  was  a  speech  by 
Huey  Newton  in  Princeton,  NJ  this 
past  February.  Huey  was  greeted  by 
an  overflow  crowd  of  12,000  in 
Princeton’s  Jadwin  gymnasium.  He 
spoke  for  over  two  hours  and  by  the 
time  he  was  through  only  about  a 
third  of  the  audience  remained.  Half 
walked  out  during  the  first  forty-five 
minutes  of  the  speech.  The  reason 
was  very  clear:  a  great  many  people 
had  come  to  hear  him  shout  “Off 
the  pigs”  and  “Right  on,  brother,” 
but  Huey  spoke  like  a  history  pro¬ 
fessor.  He  was  not  there  to  incite  or 
inspire,  but  to  teach.  He  gave  a  too 
painstaking  analysis  of  the  new  Pan¬ 
ther  ideology,  its  roots  and  im¬ 
plications.  His  tone  was  moderate;  he 
very  deliberately  carried  through  a 
logical  and  rational  presentation;  and, 
like  I  said,  two-thirds  of  his  “follow¬ 
ers”  walked  out  grumbling.  But  1 
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sion  of  the  Panther  ideology.  The 
early  thrust  toward  Black  nationalism 
had  given  way  to  revolutionary 
nationalism  —  recognizing  the  validity 
of  white  radical  activity  and  its  Marx¬ 
ist  orientation.  Malcolm  X  was  clear¬ 
ly  headed  in  this  direction  before  he 
was  killed.  The  logical  next  step  was 
revolutionary  internationalsim  —  solid¬ 
arity  with  all  struggles  for  liberation 
world-wide  (Vietnam,  Cuba,  women, 
gays,  all  third  world  peoples,  etc.). 
Now,  he  said,  the  concept  of  national¬ 
ism  has  virtually  been  destroyed  by 
the  imperial  domination  of  the  super¬ 
powers.  Nations  have  become  com¬ 
munities  within  vast  empires  of  “in¬ 
fluence.”  Political  autonomy  has  been 
usurped,  and  thus  the  struggle  is  one 
of  revolutionary  intercommunalism. 

This  is  heavy,  progressive  thinking 
and  Huey  tried  to  outline  its  develop¬ 
ment  in  such  a  way  that  his  audience 
would  comprehend.  Reminiscent  of 
Fidel  Castro,  he  was  a  teacher,  aware 
of  the  fact  that  he  must  raise  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  those  who  follow  his 
lead,  or  else  he  will  not  really  be  their 
spokesman.  And  he  was  speaking  not 
just  as  the  voice  of  the  Panthers,  but 
as  a  voice  representing  the  larger 
radical  movement  —  a  movement  of 
increasing  political  potential.  In  other 
words,  where  Cleaver  ran  for  Presi¬ 
dent  (on  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
ticket)  in  1968  and  polled  an  in¬ 
significant  number  of  votes,  Newton, 
or  someone  like  him,  may  soon  run 
for  real. 

The  second  event  I  want  to  discuss 
is  Arthur  Schlesinger’s  recent  address 
to  the  University  of  Houston’s  World 
Issues  Conference.  It  might  seem  un¬ 
likely  to  find  signs  of  radical  potential 
in  an  uninspiring  speech  by  a  liberal 
stalwart,  but  let’s  plow  past  the 
rhetorical  trivia  and  examine  what  he 
said. 

His  speech  was  entitled  “Inter¬ 
national  Man:  Hope  or  Illusion?” 
Basically,  he  said  “illusion.”  inter¬ 
national  man,  of  course,  is  the  guy 
who  owes  his  loyalty  to  the  world 
community  first  and  foremost,  above 
national,  ethnic  or  community  in¬ 
terests.  Schlesinger  traced  the  history 
of  this  concept  and  its  corollary, 
world  government:  The  philosopher 
Kant  maintained  that  perpetual  peace 
among  nations  is  impracticable  and 
the  best  we  can  hope  for  is  an 
approximation  of  the  ideal.  Blah  blah 
blah,  League  of  Nations,  wars  and 
more  wars,  United  Nations,  more 
wars,  blah  blah  blah. 

He  mentioned  Marshall  McLuhan’s  . 
global  village  which  has  been  made 
possible  by  technology  (communi¬ 
cation)  and  yet,  he  concluded,  we 
have  surely  seen  a  revival  of  national¬ 
ism  since  WWII.  Not  a  dominating, 
expansionist  nationalism  like  Nazi  ism 
had  been,  but  a  nationalism  of  self¬ 
liberation.  He  gave  the  example  of 
Sukarno’s  Indonesia  which  solicited 
Japanese  aid  to  throw  off  Dutch  im¬ 
perialism  and  then  turned  right  a- 
round  and  kicked  off  the  Japanese. 
Emerging  nations  are  striving  toward 
independence  and  demanding  non¬ 
interference;  in  short,  they  are  struggl¬ 
ing  against  partiarchy.  We  see  it  all 
over  the  world,  a  growing  opposition 
to  the  United  States  in  the  West,  to 
the  Soviets  within  the  Communist 
bloc  and  to  both  in  the  third  world 
nations.  Anti-imperialist  struggles  in 
Viet  Nam,  Cuba,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Czechoslavakia,  Argentina,  Algeria, 
etc.  Communities  demanding  indepen¬ 
dence  and  liberation:  blacks,  Irish, 
Quebecans,  Bengalis,  students,  freaks. 

The  extrapolation  here  is  my  own. 
These  radical  concepts  were  not  in 
the  text  of  Schlesinger’s  speech  per 
se,  but  his  implications  were  clear 
and  lead  in  this  direction.  He  quoted 
from  a  Kennedy  address  of  1961, 
“America  is  neither  omnipotent  nor 
omniscient;  there  cannot  be  an  Amer¬ 
ican  solution  to  every  problem  in  the 


world.  Our  six  per-cent  of  the  world’s 
population  cannot  dictate  to  the 
other  ninety-four  per-cent.” 

*  *  * 

What  we  are  seeing,  then,  is  a  con¬ 
vergence  of  radical  and  liberal  ideol¬ 
ogy  in  certain  respects.  On  the  one 
side,  black  nationalism  (etc.)  has  led 
to  revolutionary  intercommunalism. 
On  the  other,  the  “missionary  at¬ 
titude”  of  US  liberals  in  the  early 
‘60’s  (see  Alliance  for  Progress)  has 
reversed  itself  into  respect  for  the 
autonomy  of  other  peoples  and  a 
turn  toward  domestic  priorities.  Schle¬ 
singer  said,  “It’s  time  our  Messiah 
trip  came  to  an  end.”  Right  on. 

Spiro  Agnew  may  have  had  a  rare 
Hash  of  inspiration  when  he  coined 
the  term  radical-liberal.  To  the  con¬ 
servatives,  of  course,  any  ideology 
farther  left  than  Dwight  Eisenhower’s 
has  always  been  considered  pink- 
tinted.  But,  from  its  inception,  the 
New  Left  has  vehem-'ntly  decried  the 
liberal  tradition  —  its  rhetoric,  style, 
and  methodology.  In  the  past  several 
years  the  liberals  could  hardly  defend 
themselves  —  they’ve  been  in  serious 
disfavor,  and  for  good  reason.  Their 
war  is  a  tragedy,  their  Great  Society 
a  shambles.  The  Silent  Majority  voted 
them  out  of  office  and  it  appeared  at 
one  point  that  HHH  might  run  third 
behind  Gov.  Wallace.  The  ecology 
issue  might  have  been  a  natural  for 
them  except  that  it’s  been  even  more 
of  a  natural  for  radical  action  because 
of  the  urgency  it  implies.  The  point 
here  is  that  the  re-emergence  of 
liberalism  has  been  achieved  by  a  turn 
to  the  left  —  toward  the  radical 
position.  The  SST  triumph  was  a 
perfect  example. 

Schlesinger  spoke  of  reordering 
priorities,  “putting  our  national  house 
in  order.  We  can  better  influence  the 
rising  new  nations  through  our  ex¬ 
ample  than  by  force.”  Then  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  Kant  was  probably  right 
about  our  inability  to  achieve  “inter¬ 
national  man.”  Rather,  there  must  be 
an  international  concensus  among 
peoples  owing  allegiance  first  to  their 
own  communities  (Newton’s  inter¬ 
communalism). 

It’s  interesting  to  note  that  Huey, 
too,  mentioned  Kant  in  laying  the 
histroical  background  for  his  ideol¬ 
ogical  proposals.  This  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  typical ,  monotonous  radical 
rhetoric  (like  that  so  often  found  in 
the  Black  Panther  newspaper).  Not  to 
say  that  there  is  a  convergence  of 
style:  Schlesinger  wears  a  bow  tie  and 
quotes  from  Tennyson;  Huey  just 
raps.  The  convergence  is  a  question  of 
influence.  Liberals  are  gaining  in¬ 
fluence  as  they  move  toward  the 
radical  position  —  note  John  Gard¬ 
ner’s  Common  Cause.  Radicals  gain 
influence  as  they  become  more  re¬ 
sponsible,  analytical,  and  rational 
(strictly  liberal  traits). 


(No  matter  how  much  the  two 
ideologies  converge,  there  is  a  definite 
line  of  demarcation:  liberals  never 
profess  socialism  as  a  viable  solution; 
radicals  always  do.  In  the  question 
and  answer  period  following  his 
speech,  Schlesinger  was  pointedly  ask¬ 
ed  if  socialism  wasn’t  the  logical 
program  for  the  development  of  an 
emerging  nation  after  it  has  achieved 
liberation  and  independence.  His 
answer  was  a  lengthy,  evasive  “I  don’t 
think  so.”) 


So,  as  radical  chic  dies,  radical  in¬ 
fluence  becomes  an  increasingly 
potent  factor  in  real  American  poli¬ 
tics.  Discounting  for  the  moment, 
the  possibility  of  a  violent  revolution 
in  this  country  (it’s  probably  not 
going  to  happen),  it  is  conceivable 
that  someone  like  Carl  Oglesby  could 
run  for  President  of  the  whole  thing 
within  twenty  years  (those  original 
SDS  people  are  now  past  thirty).  And 


if  you  take  a  look  at  American 
history,  you  will  see  that  this  is  a 
political  revolution  indeed. 


With  this  article,  Space  City!  is  in¬ 
itiating  a  new  feature.  We  would  like 
to  run,  on  a  fairly  regular  basis,  ana¬ 
lytical  articles  written  by  our  readers. 

These  viewpoints  might  often  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  consensus  opinions  of 


those  of  us  on  the  Space  City!  collec¬ 
tive.  But  we  think  it’s  important  that 
we  open  our  pages  to  different  per¬ 
spectives. 

This,  of  course,  requires  your  coop¬ 
eration.  Keep  your  comments  short 
and  to  the  point.  We’U  consider 
them  on  the  basis  of  readability,  ori¬ 
ginality,  general  interest  to  readers, 
etc.  Send  them  to  Viewpoint,  Space 
City!,  1217  Wichita,  Houston. 
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SAFE  -  LEGAL  ABORTIONS 

IF  YOU  HAVE  THE  NEED  AND  DESIRE  TO  TERMINATE 
A  PREGNANCY.  AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST, 
OR  IF  YOU  JUST  WANT  TO  TALK  TO  SOMEONE. 

CALL  (212)  592-8335 
24  HOURS  A  DAY/CONFIDENTIAL 

AID  REFERRAL  SERVICE 
62-41  YELLOWSTONE  BOULEVARD 
_ FOREST  HILLS.  N.  Y.  I  1375 _ 
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SPACE  CITY! 
1217  Wichita 
near  Herman  Park 


BUDGET  TAPES  BRAZOS  NEWST AND 

53.30  W.  Bellfort  2410  Bra2os 

in  Westbury  next  to  Texas  Rose 


BUDGET  TAPES 
1312  College 
in  South  Houston 


SAM  HOUSTON  BOOKS  SURF  HOUSE 

in  Galleria  1729  W.  34th 

near  Waltrip 


IF  YOU  DON’T  LIVE  NEAR  ANY  OF  THESE  PLACES  AND  WANT  TO 
SELL  SPACE  CITY!,  CALL  BILL  OR  BOBBY  AT  526-6257,  AND  MAYBE 


WE  CAN  GET  THEM  CLOSER  TO  YOU. 
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Seven  Days 


Cont.  from  8 

take  the  peace  treaty  and  the  de¬ 
mands  to  free  all  political  prisoners 
and  establish  a  guaranteed  adequate 
income  into  every  government  office 
in  Washington.  We  will  ask  govern¬ 
ment  workers  to  join  us  in  implement¬ 
ing  the  treaty  by  striking  against 
Nixon  on  May  3-7.  We  will  jam  into 
their  haliways  and  offices,  demanding 
to  meet  with  the  national  security 
council.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  CIA 
Agents,  all  of  them. 

And  on  May ’3,  we  will  enter  some 
20  roads  and  bridges  in  the  down¬ 
town  Washington  area,  in  rush  hour 
traffic,  to  stop  the  government.  The 
largest  coalition  of  forces  ever  to  be 
put  together  for  a  national  action  has 
been  assembled,  including  thousands 
of  Vietnam  veterans,  women,  stu¬ 
dents,  clergy  and  pacifist  groups. 
Third  World  organizations,  gay  organ¬ 
izations  and  farm  workers  organ¬ 
izations.  May  3  should  bring  the 
largest  attempt  at  massive  non-vioient 
disruption  ever  attempted  in  this 
country’s  history. 

We  realize  the  action  is  difficult. 
It  requires  that  people  make  serious 
plans  to  prepare  organizationally  for 
decentralized  actions  around  Wash¬ 


ington.  It  means  that  regions  must 
plan  their  own  actions,  rather  than 
follow  leadership  in  Washington.  It 
means  that  if  parks  are  cleared  at 
night,  people  must  support  one  an¬ 
other  and  survive  for  the  mass  actions 
rather  than  engage  in  random  acts  of 
violence  or  trashing  that  result  in 
needless  arrests  and  ineffective  dis¬ 
plays  of  frustration. 

The  Mayday  collective  in  Washing¬ 
ton  has  secured  medical,  legal,  com¬ 
munication  and  housing  services  for 
people  coming.  But  the  success  of 
May  demands  that  leadership  come 
from  the  people;  that  resources,  im¬ 
agination  and  direction  be  developed 
locally  and  that  people  depend  on 
themselves. 

Mayday  is  a  beginning.  On  May  7, 
the  energy  that  has  been  generated 
in  Washington  will  be  taken  up  the 
East  Coast  into  New  Haven  in  a 
powerful  demonstration  to  free  Bob¬ 
by  and  Erica.  On  May  15,  we  will  join 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  GIs  at 
military  bases  acting  against  the  brass 
on  armed  forces  day. 

We  can  continue  beyond  May,  if 
all  of  us  get  in  touch  with  what  is 
happening  10,000  miles  away  and 
make  a  pledge  that  we  will  struggle 
with  people  all  over  the  planet  against 
this  government  and  system  until 
every  one  of  us  can  see  for  ourselves, 
Vietnam  Lives! 

—  May  Flowers 


Civi  1  Disobedience 

Cont.  from  9 


Mitchell,  Rubin  &  Haile 


The  Spring  Offensive  will  hit  Dallas  April  30  when  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell  visits  the  SMU  campus.  Mitchell  will  be  greeted  by  a  rally 
on  the  SMU  main  quad. 

Mitchell  is  going  to  Dallas  to  dedicate  the  new  SMU  Law  Library.  He 
will  speak  there  at  3  p.m.  The  rally  and  all  day  teach-in  will  begin  at 
12:30  p.m.  Speakers  will  include  Jerry  Rubin,  Yippie  and  Chicago  Con¬ 
spiracy  defendant;  radical  lawyer  Arthur  Kinoy;  Steve  Jiminez  of  the 
United  Farm  Workers  and  Bartee  Haile  of  Houston’s  John  Brown  Revo¬ 
lutionary  League. 


are  going  to  reach  our  action  target  —  the  roads,  bridges  and  traffic  circles  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  Federal  areas  of  Washington  —  and  we  will  not  leave  our  action  tar¬ 
gets  until  we  have  succeeded  in  our  objective  or  until  we  are  arrested. 

The  Mayday  legal  committee,  based  on  a  long  history  of  experiences  with 
demonstrations  in  thq  capitol,  anticipates  that  most  arrests  forcivil  disobedience 
will  result  in  a  fee  of  $10-25  collateral  for  release. 

—  Mayday  Tribe 


TERMINATE  UNWANTED  PREGNANCY  WITH  A 

low  Boot:  Safe,  legal 


Call  for  prompt  scheduling 

.  .  .  medical  arrangements,  transportation  &  information  Privacy  assured. 

(212)  832-6690  HOURS 

.  .  an  abortion  referral  service 

*  Termination  of  pregnancy  up  to  12th  week  $200 — includes  our  fee 


-Then  oil  we  can 

say  ic,: 


VW  SERVICE 
£4si  w.oeeiA 
433*05/1 

'ALL  models/  ' 
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The  reactionary  nature  of  Rolling 
Stone  became  evident  when  the 
magazine  took  its  first  overt  political 
stand.  It  came  out  against  EX¬ 
PLOITATION  OF  ROCK!  -  but  not 
by  Business,  of  which  not  one  word 
had  been  said  in  any  prior  issue  of 
RS,  but  by  the  Left  —  by  Jerry  Rubin 
and  the  Left.  It  was  the  Left  which 
exploits  rock.  Get  it?  The  LEFT! 

The  statement  was  issued  in  a  plea 
that  its  readers  don’t  go  to  Chicago 
to  demonstrate  against  the  Democ¬ 
ratic  Convention  —  well,  actually  that 
never  was  a  point.  The  economism  of 
the  guitar  would  not  acknowledge 
that  anyone  would  go  to  Chicago  for 
any  other  reason  than  to  hear  music, 
so  Wenner  personally  decided  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  groups  which  had  agreed 
to  play:  the  Fugs,  which  he  called 
“an  old  style  group  with  little  popul¬ 
arity.”  Timothy  Leary,  a  “name 
brand  leader.  .  .  who  had  lost  his 
relevance,”  and  Phil  Ochs,  who  is  just 
“an  old  political  protest  singer.”  This 
was  the  same  type  of  a  smear  that 
Hollywood  uses,  as  when  it  recently 
criticized  Jane  Fonda  for  incorrect 
attitudes  —  or  image,  by  awarding  her 
the  Hollywood  Women’s  Press  Club’s 
Sour  Apple  Award. 

But  did  the  horrors  of  Chicago  do 
anything  to  change  Wenner?  Was  his 
consciousness  effected  at  all?  After 
all,  Rolling  Stone  was  not  Hollywood. 
In  a  post  convention  issue  Wenner 
wrote,  “There  is  an  enemy  but  it’s 
not  Hubert  Humphrey.  And  this,  in  a 
nutshell,  is  the  New  Left.” 

The  moral  and  political  implica¬ 
tions  surrounding  the  Democratic 
Convention  failed  to  change  RS’s 
position:  in  fact  their  position  was 
hardened.  There  were  only  a  few 
thousand  people  involved,  after  all, 
and  if  that  was  the  left  in  this  country 
—  well,  shucks,  it  could  be  put  in  a 
nutshell.  But  that  was  not  the  case  as 
the  editors  soon  saw,  as  college  after 
college  exploded  in  turmoil.  There 
was  a  Movement  to  be  reckoned  with. 
So  what  political  integrity  failed  to 
do,  six  months  later  the  enticement 
of  a  new  market  among  the  “Enemy” 
did:  RS  became  political  .  .  .Jumped 
right  in  with  their  “American  Revol¬ 
ution  Issue,  1969,”  in  an  attempt  to 
capture  the  “Enemy  Market:” 

“Like  it  or  not,  we  have  reached  a 
point  in  the  social,  cultural,  intellect¬ 
ual  and  artistic  history  of  the  United 
States  where  we  are  going  to  be  effect¬ 
ed  by  politics.  We  can  no  longer 
ignore  it.  .  .  .”  Like  it  or  not! 

At  this  point,  which  denotes  a 
second  stage  in  RS’s  development,  it 
would  have  been  fortuitous  had  they 
continued  to  expand  to  become  a 
political/cultural  organ,  instead  of 
what  it  became:  a  tradesheet  with 
occasional  political  news.  For  them, 
politics  was  covering  a  political  event 
rather  than  an  outlook  or  a  way  of 
life.  A  cosmic  interpretation  of 
politics,  which  tended  to  view  every¬ 
thing  as  political  except  politics  itself, 
however,  remained  the  mainstay  of 
the  magazine’s  orientation.  When 
finally  it  dawned  on  them  that 
politics  was  “happening,”  they  never 
progressed  beyond  that  vulgar  Yip- 
pism  which  says  revolution  is  what 
you  do  all  day  anyway,  turn-on,  dig 
rock,  and  just  BE. 

After  the  Conspiracy  Trial  they 
ran  a  long  piece  on  Chicago  and  the 
Trial  by  Gene  Marine,  and  advertised 
it  by  running  full  page  ads  in  many 
papers,  stating:  “Our  Reporter  Was 
There,"  and  placing  a  subscription 
coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the  copy. 
This  was  a  different  strategy,  reaching 
the  “turned-on-youth”  to  boost  cir¬ 
culation  to  turn-on-business.  RS  never 
once  criticized  their  earlier  position 
regarding  the  Convention  —  or  the 
attitudes  which  led  to  that  position. 
Now  it  was  “Our  Reporter  Was 
There.”  Only  Wenner  neglected  to 
mention  that  the  reason  Gene  Marine 
was  there  was  because  he  had  gone  to 


Chicago  as  part  of  the  Ramparts  re¬ 
porting  team ,  who  saw  fit  to  cover 
the  event  in  the  first  place.  It  was 
their  reporter  who  was  there. 

Not  all  the  changes  in  RS  during 
this  period,  however,  were  enacted  on 
that  level.  Much  of  the  increased 
“current  events”  coverage,  which 
started  in  1969,  came  from  an  honest 
desire  among  the  editorial  staff  to 
increase  political  coverage.  This  led 
to  much  internal  acrimony,  and  cul¬ 
minated  this  summer  in  nine  people 
leaving  the  magazine,  including  the 
managing  editor,  the  feature  editor, 
and  the  business  manager.  Wenner 

holds  they  left  for  solely  personal 
reasons,  but  they  say  it  was  for  per¬ 
sonal  and  political  reasons.  “When 
you  look  back  on  it,”  said  ex- 
Managing  Editor  John  Burkes,  “It 
was  just  a  little  rock  and  roll  paper. 
That’s  all  it  was.” 

The  role  of  culture  in  the  rev¬ 
olution  is  to  pave  the  way  ideol¬ 
ogically  for  the  revolution;  in  some 
sense,  it  is  a  preview  of  coming 
attractions,  in  another  sense  it  is  the 
primal  swarm  which  generates  a  biol¬ 
ogy  of  opposition  to  the  existing 
culture;  it  creates  modes  and  forms 
of  rebellion,  and  an  atmosphere  in 
which  to  nourish  the  rebellion 
“Every  revolution  is  unique”:  this  was 
constantly  the  message  delivered  to 
the  People’s  Anti-Imperialist  Brigade, 
a  Movement  delegation  that  spent  the 
summer  traveling  to  North  Korea, 
North  Vietnam,  and  The  People’s 
Republic  of  China.  In  North  Vietnam, 
for  instance,  the  Vietnamese  had  an 
excellent  grasp  of  the  political  devel¬ 
opments,  factions,  and  tendencies  in 
the  Peace  Movement,  and  when  it 
came  to  the  Yippies,  who  had  also 
been  guests  in  their  country,  they 
conceived  of  their  role  in  the  struggle 
—  true  to  Yippie  White  Panther  pro¬ 
paganda,  as  an  oppressed  national 
minority  fighting  for  independence. 
This  is  a  serious  and  controversial 
strategy  or  self  perception  which  has 
passed  through  more  than  75  issues  of 
RS  virtually  ignored. 

Because  the  definitions  of  our 


struggle  are  still  vague,  and  the  lines 
often  unclear,  hip  capitalists  such  as 
Wenner  are  able  to  enjoy  the  best  of 
both  worlds.  During  periods  of  relat¬ 
ive  normalcy,  they  enjoy  by  virtue 
of  being  capitalists,  the  exploitation 
of  youth  culture  and  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  profits,  while  during  periods 
of  political  unrest,  by  virtue  of  being 
hip,  they  project  the  momentary 
identification  of  the  revolutionary, 
and  escape  serious  criticism  or  cen¬ 
sure.  It’s  whatever’s  happening,  bgty! 
One  year  hip  capitalism,  another  hip 
fascism,  last  year  was  the  year  of  the1 
heroic  guerrilla,  this  year  it’s  the  year 
of  the  pig. 

“If  you’re  dealing  with  the  per¬ 
sonality,  the  politics,  the  conscious¬ 
ness,  or  the  viewpoints  of  RS,”  Wen- 
nef  told  me  recently,  “then  you  have 
to  deal  with  my  personality,  view¬ 
point,  and  my  politics.  Now  I’m  try¬ 
ing  to  give  you  the  most  straight¬ 
forward  answer  as  possible.  And  one 
of  the  key  things  in  there  is  my  per¬ 
sonality  ....  Because  I’m  the  editor. 
And  that’s  what  makes  a  paper:  the 
editor  .  .  .  And  the  editors  .  .  .  .” 

Jann  himself  is  not  a  villainous 
sort,  not  a  robber  baron  or  anything. 
He  is  24,  has  long  hair,  wispy  must¬ 
ache,  mod  but  sloppy  clothes,  and 
pays  himself  a  little  over  $20,000  a 
year.  But  unfortunately  for  him,  his 
only  model  of  an  editor  was  a  bon 
vivant  who  lives  the  journalistic  myth 
—  the  machismo,  drinking,  carousing, 
extravagant,  generous  lifestyle  —  in  a 
word:  Warren  Hinckle.  Consequently, 
Wenner’s  life  style  is  developing  in 
much  the  same  way.  It  is  not  just  a 
copycat  relationship,  but  also  the 
relationship  of  the  pupil  to  the  master, 
and  the  biography  of  the  master  pupil. 
Wenner  has  in  the  same  style  of  hisr 
former  editor  outfitted  his  office, 
squandered  money  high -lifting  it  in 
NY:  you  know,  the  limousine,  the 
plush  suites,  the  best  restaurants,  the 
best  of  everything,  all  the  while  com¬ 
plaining  that  one  has  to  wear  a  suit 
and  tie. . .  .And  that  is  so  unhip! 

Of  course  the  giddyness  of  success 
gives  one  the  feeling:  “I  can  do  any¬ 
thing.”  And  so  as  RS’s  circulation! 


rose,  due  to  bad  fiscal  policy,  the 
amount  of  capital  diminished.  There 
were  attempts  to  finger,  new  markets 
with  the  revival  of  New  York  Scenes 
Magazine,  a  failure,  and  the  “con¬ 
science  market”  with  Earth  Times,  a 
$60,000  failure.  At  the  same  time, 
RS  moved  into  its  new  offices  on 
Third  Street  in  San  Francisco  and 
doubled  its  staff,  opening  up  Straight 
Arrow  Books  under  the  parent  cor¬ 
poration:  Straight  Arrow  Publishing, 
Inc.,  which  also  owns  RS.  Within  the 
months,  RS  was  on  the  verge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

And  so  began  the  third  and  present 
stage  of  RS:  The  Greening  of  America. 
Straight  Arrow  Publishing  Inc.',  is 
mostly  controlled  by  Wenner  and  his 
family  —  about  60  percent  of  the 
stock.  “There  is  a  sort  of  necessary 
horizontal  stratification  of  power,” 
said  Alan  Rensler,  Vice  President  of 
the  corporation  and  head  of  Straight 
Arrow  Books:  “The  chief  executive 
officer  is  Jann,  and  he’s  the  primal 
energy  of  the  company.”  There  are 
rumors  that  as  RS  plunged  toward 
bankruptcy,  Jann  was  removed  from 
any  position  to  make  decisions  on 
business  policy  and  inhabits  a  sort  of 
-glorified  Managing  Editor’s  position, 
but  Wenner  astringently  denies  this. 

To  save  RS  from  bankruptcy,  and 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  group  of 
New  York  investors  or  Playboy  Mag¬ 
azine,  a  timely  loan  came  in  from  the 
bank,  secured  by  Ed  Barkowitz  of 
MJB  Coffee.  The  overhead  was  cut 
and  the  distributor  was  changed,  and 
a  new  partner  taken  in:  Max  Palevsky, 
former  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Xerox,  Corporation, 
founder  of  SDS  (Scientific  Date 
Systems),  and  now  free  lance  en¬ 
trepreneur  in  the  field  of  culture  (He 
is  a  partner  with  David  Pugoff  in 
Cinema  10,  in  addition  to  being  one 
of  four  directors  on  the  board  of 
Straight  Arrow.  The  other  three  are 
Jann,  Rensler,  and  Berkowitz).  Pale¬ 
vsky  is  characterised  by  Wenner  as  a 
“radical  lib.”  i.e.,  a  McGovern  sup¬ 
porter  who  admires  Wenner’s  art. 

Now  RS  is  back  to  what  it  knows 
best:  the  music  market.  It  has  be¬ 
come  a  definitive,  well-written  ac¬ 
count  of  Rock,  with  lots  of  gossipy 
notes  about  the  stars.  There  are  no 
serious  articles  about  the  exploitation 
of  rock,  about  white  owned  soul 
companies,  about  sexism  or  “cock 
rock”  (Wenner  denies  the  phenomena 
as  part  of  rock  music,  even  though 
there  are  practically  no  women  writ¬ 
ing  for  RS,  no  women  editors,  and 
90  per  cent  of  the  readers,  according 
to  one  of  their  own  surveys,  are  male). 
When  there  is  an  event  of  political 
importance,  such  as  the  escape  of  Tim 
Leary,  there  will  be  no  evaulation 
other  than  what  was  offered  by  John 
Lombardi,  that  somehow  it  was  un¬ 
hip  of  Timothy  to  escape  and 
about  violence,  and  a  minimum 
security  prison  isn’t  such  a  bad  place 
to  be  anyway.  They  will  continue 
with  features,  like  the  “Polish  Rock 
Scene,”  and  heroes  John  Lennon, 
Saul  Alinsky,  and  Charles  Reich.  May¬ 
be  they  will  even  feature  an  article 
on  Esalin  Institute  or  Art  Janov  —  all 
the  corporate  favorites. 

Wenner  has  admittedly  broken  a 
lot  of  barriers  with  advertisers,  and 
RS  has  helped  other  better  genre  mag¬ 
azines  to  start  in  circulation.  But 
Wenner’s  perspectives  now  are  to  land 
the  big  accounts  which  will  enable 
him  to  build  a  circulation  of  a  million 
readers.  Already  ad  revenue  is  up  300 
percent  from  last  year.  To  success¬ 
fully  do  this,  be  will  have  to  stick 
very  close  to  music,  and  not  antagon¬ 
ize  potential  support  in  the  liberal 
business  community.  “RS  will  be  to 
rock,”  prophesied  John  Burkes 
“what  Downbeat  is  to  jazz.  It  will  be 
perpetual  1967  there.” 


FOR  SALE 
A  NEW  GIBSON  EB-1 
ELECTRIC  BASS. 
UNBELIEVABLE  LOW  PRICE 
CALL  226-7902  after  7  pm. 
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ART 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

May  2-16  —  OUR  CITY  EXHIBITION,  the 
Junior  School  of  Arts  shows  their  views 
of  Houston. 

MARKET  SQUARE 

May  2  —  Art  Fair:  paintings,  leatherworks, 
ceramics,  etc.  12  noon  to  6  pm 

RICE  UNIVERSITY 

April  27  —  Institutions  for  the  Arts  Exhib¬ 
ition  SOME  AMERICAN  HISTORY, 
six  black  artists  collaborated  with 
sculptor-painter  Larry  Rivers  to  depict 
events  and  landmarks  in  history  of 
blacks  in  America,  Art  Gallery. 

Through  May  3  —  Photographs  by  Charles 
Swedlund,  Media  Center  Mezzanine. 

MUSIC 

OF  OUR  OWN,  University  and  Kirby 

April  30  —  DENIM,  LA  PAZ,  8  pm,  $1.50 

May  1  —  DON  SANDERS  (he’s  finally  back) 
LA  PAZ,  8  pm,  $1.50. 

GOLDEN  FLEECE 

April  28  —  FIRE  (formerly  Buttermilk 
Bottom)  8  pm,  $1.50. 

April  29  —May  2  —  FI  RE,  FAT  EMMA, 

8  pm,  $1.50. 

HOFHEINZ  PAVILLION 

May  8  —  B.B.  KING  and  JOHNNY  WIN¬ 
TERS,  8  pm,  $4  (from  Disc  Records, 
Brook  Mays  and  Sunshine  Co),  if  you 
buy  tickets  on  UH  campus,  they’re 
only  $2.50. 

ARMADILLO  WORLD  HDQTRS  (Austin) 

May  1  —  RAVI  SHANKAR,  525V*  Barton 
Springs  Road,  Austin,  9  pm,  $4. 

ALSO  COMING  IN  MAY:  DEMI  AN 
(formerly  Bubble  Pub 

ALSO  COMING  IN  MAY:  DEM  I  AN 
(formerly  Bubble  Puppy),  LITTLE 
FEAT.  FLYING  BURRITO  BROS,  and 
ELTON  JOHN  (but  not  all  in  the  same 
concert;  stay  tuned  for  further  info.) 

May  20,  21,  22,  23  —  WILLIE  DIXON  AND 
THE  CHICAGO  ALLSTARS,  Liberty 
Hall. 

April  28,  29.  30,  May  1  —  TEXAS  ALL 
STAR  BLUES  REVIEW,  JOHN  LEE 
HOOKER,  Liberty  Hall. 

April  30  —  STEPPENWOLF,  Foley’s  is 
handling  tickets  at  223-4822. 

May  6.  7,  8,  9 —JOHN  HAMMOND  and 
MANCE  LIPSCOMB,  Liberty  Hall, 
225-6250. 

May  8  —  JOHNNY  WINTER  and 
BB  KING,  Hofheinz  Pavillion. 


THEATER 


UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON 
May  1  —  INDIANS,  8:30  pm,  Cullen  Aud, 
$1.50  general  public,  $1  students. 

April  27  —  Mexican  dances  on  the  Arbor, 
12  noon,  free. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  THOMAS 
May  7  —  Theater  of  the  Absurd,  student- 
directed  scenes  of  well  known  works, 

1  pm,  Media  Center,  free. 

June  7-July  16  —  Drama  workshop  for 
high  school  students.  For  more  info, 
call  522-7911,  ext.  305,  Sam  Havens. 
JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER 
May  1  —  VIEW  FROM  THE  BRIDGE, 

8:30  pm,  $2.50. 

Coming  in  June  —  THEATER  OF  LOVE, 
which  will  focus  on  a  musically  oriented 
multi-media  effect,  but  not  be  restricted 
to  a  particular  subject  matter.  Will  use 
Houston  talent.  Anyone  interested,  call 
523-1636. 

HERMANN  PARK 

May  1  —  Contemporary  dance  group.  Miller 
Theater,  8  pm,  free 

May  5  —  Cinco  de  Mayo  program,  Miller 
Theater,  3  pm,  free 


TV 


Mon.-Fri.  —  SESAME  STREET,  an  enter¬ 
taining  educational  program  for  children, 
7:45am  &  4:30pm,  Channel  8. 

Weds.  —  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  DREAM 
MACHINE.  Details  are  announced  over 
Channel  8,  7:30,  Channel  8. 

Sun.  in  May ;  THE  POSSESED,  a  play  based 
on  Dostoyevsky's  monumental  novel  in 
pre-revolutionary  Russia,  9pm,  Channel 
8. 


PHONE 


ACLU  524-5925 

Crisis  Hotline .  228-1505 

Draft  Counseling .  526-0030 

Family  Connection .  523-6825 

Of  Our  Own .  526-6996 

Food  Stamp  Office .  227-6371 

Harriet  Tubman  Brigade  ....  526-6257 
Houston  Committee  to 

End  the  War .  729-8840 

Inlet  Drug  Crisis .  526-7925 

KAUM 

Switchboard .  748-3980 

Studio  Line .  748-4801 

KAUM  News .  748-1479 

KLOL .  222-8103 

Lettuce  Boycott .  522-8142 

Liberty  Hall .  225-6250 

Mexican  American  Educational 
Council 

MAEC .  691-1393 

MAYO .  226-9923 

NOW .  623-4380 

Operation  Breadbasket  ....  224-9057 

Pacifica  (KPFT) .  224-4000 

Papel  Chicano .  928-2185 

Peace  Center .  227-4700 

Planned  Parenthood  ....  523-7419 

Problem  Pregnancy .  523-5354 

Rice  University .  528-4141 

Space  City .  526-6257 

Switchboard .  526-366^ 

U  of  H .  748-6600 

University  of  Thought  ....  526-7743 

VD  Clinic . 222-4201 

Voice  of  Hqpe .  228-9714 


FILMS 

RICE  UNIVERSITY 

April  30  —  Bruce  Bailey’s  QUICK  BILLY, 
made  in  Houston,  8  pm.  Media  Center, 
free. 

May  6,  7  —  Public  showing  of  student  films 
made  by  Rice  students,  8  pm,  Media 
Center,  free. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON 

(Call  748-6600  for  information.) 

April  28,  29  —WILD  IN  THE  STREETS 

May  4  —  ATOMIC  MOVIE  ORGY,  7  hours 
of  movies. 

May  2,3—  Horror  film  festival. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  THOMAS 

April  27  —  SHAME  by  Bergman,  8  pm, 
Anderson  Hall,  free. 

May  4  —  MAN  WITH  THE  CLOSE  CROP¬ 
PED  HAIR,  8  pm,  Anderson  Hall,  free. 

April  &  May  —  LITTLE  MURDERS  by 
Jules  Feiffer,  with  Elliot  Gould  and 
Donald  Sutherland,  Park  1  and  Park  111 
Theatres,  1996  West  Gray,  call  522-5632 
for  more  info. 

The  Screening  Room  is  reorganizing  and 

will  announce  new  films  at  a  later  date. 

RADIO 


KAUM-FM  96.5 

May  4  —  live  PROCOL  HAREM  concert, 
from  the  A  and  R  studios  of  New 
York,  9  pm. 

Sundays  —  Chicanos  and  Chicanas,  8  pm. 

—  Black  Insight,  8:30  pm. 

KPFT-FM  90.1 

May  2  —  QUADRIPHONIC  SOUND,  tune 
in  both  KAUM  and  KPFT  and  they  will 
broadcast  simultaneously  Joan  Baez, 
Jean  Jacque  Paray,  Handel,  Stravinsky, 
and  Picadilly  Cirous,  4  pm  (Uh,  that’s 
a  little  confusing.  See,  the  records  will 
be  played  one  at  a  time  but.  .  .  .) 

May  3  —  FUNK  MAGAZINE,  7:30  pm. 

May  3,  4,  5  —  Live  coverage  of  MAYDAY 
ACTIONS  in  Washington. 

May  4  —  HERBERT  MARCUSE  as  ques¬ 
tioned  by  a  panel  of  students  and  a 
psychiatrist. 

Monday-Friday  —  LIFE  ON  EARTH,  con¬ 
versational  news  with  lots  of  views,  6pm 

'  LIFE  RAFT,  good  music  and  interesting 
guests,  11pm,  KPFT-FM,  90.1. 

Tues  and  Thurs  —  M.O.B.,  cltyfolk  music, 
2pm,  KPFT-FM,  90.1. 
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INS  &  OUTS 

Anyone  interested  in  going  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  Mayday  actions,  call  Jan  Werness 
days  523-5780,  nights  524-6975.  Bus 
leaving  April  29  evening,  $25  if  you  have 
It. 

Citizens  for  McGovern  meeting  soon. 

For  more  info,  call  723-6056. 

May  3-5  —  Mayday  actions  in  Houston. 
Anyone  interested  call  the  Peace  Center, 
227-4700. 

May  5  —  National  Moratorium  on 
Business  as  Usual.  High  school  students 
strike.  No  school  May  5. 

GLF  (Gay  Liberation  Front)  Meetings  every 
Tuesday  at  the  University  Center  at  U  of  H, 
8pm. 

Space  City!  needs  people  to  help  with  dis¬ 
tribution,  mailing  papers  and  taking  papers 
to  different  points.  Please  call  Bobby  or 
Bill  at  526-6257  if  you  are  interested  in 
helping  in  any  way. 

The  Burke  Baker  Planetarium;  THE  RED 
PLANET  MARS  will  play  thru  April  27; 
Wed,  Fri.  at  4pm,  Fri-Sat  at  8pm,  Sat-Sun 
2,  3,  &  4pm,  AdUlts  $1,  children  under 
twelve  $.50,  children  under  five  not  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Astroworld  amusement  park  is  open  week¬ 
ends  now,  located  at  Loop  610  South  and 
Kirby  Drive.  Call  748-4500  for  more  info. 

American  Refugee  Service  —  American 
Deserters  Committee  have  opened  a  new 
hostel  to  aid  American  refugees.  Food  and 
lodging  are  without  charge.  3625  Aylmer 
St.  (The  Yellow  Door  Cafe)  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  tele.  (514)  843-3132.  Immigration 
info  can  be  obtained  by  writing  Montreal 
Council  to  Aid  War  Resisters  at  P.O.  Box  5, 
Montreal  215,  Quebec. 

The  Bazaar  —  Houston’s  first  free  store  and 
exchange,  located  at  302  Pierce  it  is  open 
Sat.  4-6pm  &  Sun.  3-6pm.  Call  Switchboard 
at  526-3666  for  more  info. 

Battleship  Texas  —  in  the  San  Jacinto 
Battleground  State  Park  just  off  Hwy.  225. 
You  can  visit  the  ship  from  llam-5pm 
Tues.  thru  Sun.  Closed  on  Mondays,  adults 
$.50  and  children  $.25.  For  more  info 
call  479-2411. 

The  Houston  Zoo  in  Hermann  Park  has  an 
exceptional  bird  house  where  a  variety  of 
birds  fly  freely  in  the  building.  The  child¬ 
ren’s  zoo  is  also  nice  because  you  can  feed 


and  pet  the  animals.  Open  daily  from 
9:30am-7:30pm,  free. 

University  of  Thought  needs  help  to  pay 
their  bills  and  would  appreciate  any 
aluminum  cans  —  Coke,  Sprite,  beer,  pie 
pans,  TV  dinner  trays  or  aluminum  foil  you 
have.  Call  526-7743  and  they’ll  take  them 
off  your  hands. 

Museum  of  Natural  Science  in  Hermann 
Park  features  prehistorique  animals,  Texas 
wildlife  and  space  exhibits.  Sun-Mon  12pm 
5pm,  Tues-Sat  9am-5pm,  Fri-Sat  7:30pm- 
9pm,  free. 

The  Eagle  Grocery  Store  on  Alabama  and 
Kirby  has  good  inexpensive  (well  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  most  grocery  stores)  groceries 
and  accepts  food  stamps. 

Also,  Green  Acres  Health  Food  Store  on 
Westheimer  accepts  food  stamps. 

The  Food  Co-op  is  a  good  place  to  get  in¬ 
expensive  food.  They  need  new  members 
and  all  that  is  necessary  for  membership  is 
a  small  fee  and  one  day  of  work  a  month. 

It  is  located  on  2717  Bagby. 

Inlet  Drug  Crisis  Center  is  the  place  to  call 
if  you  need  help  or  information  concerning 
drugs.  This  is  a  good  community  institution 
and  needs  your  support.  Number  is  in 
phone  listings. 

Tne  Sponge,  formerly  Texas  Rose  Cafe  is 
back  in  business 

Potluck  dinners  every  Monday  night 
for  people  interested  in  non-violent  direct 
action.  Call  the  Peace  Center,  227-4700. 

April  27  —  Benefit  dance  for  the 
Prairieview  A  and  M  legal  defense  fund. 

Music  by  TSU  Toronodos,  Vandellettes 
and  other  local  professional  entertainment 
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with  Skipper  Lee  Frazier  as  MC.  8  pm 
until  1  am,  Latin  World  Ballroom,  7035 
Harrisburg,  $1  students.  $1.50  othersk 

May  1  —  Young  Socialist  Alliance 
Socialist  Education  Conference.  For 
schedule  and  more  info,  call  748-6600. 
ext  1255. 

The  Olfactory  at  4701  Richmond  , 
a  converted  gas  station  that  has  a  nursery 


on  one  side  and  on  the  other  a  shop  full 
of  far-out  teas  and  herbs  and  spices.  A 
whole  ounce  (lid)  of  tea  is  62  cents.  They 
also  have  the  makings*bf  a  garden  for 
pretty  cheap.  Raw  incense  even. 

Rosalie's  Spaghetti  House,  708  West 
Alabama,  528-8485.  For  99  cents  you 
can  get  a  huge  plate  of  spaghetti,  salad 
and  french  bread. 


unclassifieds 


Space  City!  Unclassifieds  are  free.  Fill  out  this  form  and  mail  to  Space 
City ! ,1 2 1 7  Wichita,  Houston  77004.  Preference  given  to  service  and  non¬ 
profit  ads.  We  don't  accept  "sex  ads."  We  believe  that  far  from  character¬ 
izing  a  position  of  sexual  liberation,  they  are  frequently  exploitative  of 
sexuality,  especially  that  of  women.  (Not  all  of  them  are  exploitative  of 
course,  but  we  don't  know  any  simple  guideline'for  determining  which  are 
and  which  aren't;  we  don't  have  the  time  or  energy  to  debate  every  ad.) 

Super  group  wants  serious  musicians,  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  We  need  singing  guitar 
players  and  a  singing  organist.  523-6693, 

2614  Helena. 


Free:  2  kittens,  part  Persian.  10  weeks  old. 
Call  Mike,  498-6210. 


Need  ride  to  Vancouver  or  thereabouts  at 
end  of  May.  Can  share  expenses.  Call 
529-8210  or  523-7778. 


Two  women  need  ride  to  California,  can’t 
pay.  Call  Pat  or  Beebee  at  226-8674  betwn 
4  and  5. 


Stereo  Equipment  for  sale:  1  Sony  tape 
deck,  2  turntables,  2  U-M  speakers,  almost 
new.  Moving  to  country.  522-6534. 


Louis  (Snake)  Davis,  Robert  Lesley  wants 
to  get  in  touch  with  you.  Call  524-2181 
days  and  623-0524. 


Leaving  for  Canada,  must  sell  everything. 
904  Branard,  Apt.  D.  Wed,  Thurs.  Fri.  All 
sorts  of  shit  cheap. 


Guitar  or  bass  guitar  lessons  $4  an  hour. 
Michael  Spear,  498-6210.  Also  for  sale: 
viola  and  accessories,  $135. 


Need  a  ride  going  west.  Going  to  Frisco, 
can  drive  and  share  expenses.  John,  467- 
3147. 


Roommate  wanted,  must  be  employed. 
Call  Don  666-2069. 


For  Sale:  1967  Buick.  C-S  400,  4  speed, 
good  tires.  $1,400.  $22-6534. 


Don  Sanders 
at 

Of  Our  Own 

The  money  I  make  from  this  engage¬ 
ment  will  help  me  finance  a  low-price, 
non  commercial  album.  I'm  working 
for  a  percentage  of  the  door.  Please 
come.  —  Don  Sanders 


On  Sale  now: 


Last  supplement 
to  Whole  Earth 
Catalogue  . 


508  LOUISIANA  223  6324 
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